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Books About Italy’ 
By T. W. Huntington 


A® Director of The Italian Literary 

Guide Service it is my purpose to 
further through literature that intellec- 
tual understanding between nations 
which breeds good-will and world-peace ; 
to serve more particularly the interests 
of the student, traveler, teacher, librarian 
and bookseller seeking information con- 
cerning the cultural (literary and artis- 
tic) life of Italy and the writings in Eng- 
lish (or English translation) inspired by 
Italy. 

The following list of books on Renais- 
sance and Modern Italy, compiled by The 
Italian Literary Guide Service with the 
cooperation of a number of authorities, 
is designed to suggest to librarians of 
small and medium-sized libraries the 
titles of those works of proven merit 
which can be recommended to the lay- 
man who can read only books written in 
the English language. This list should 
prove a practical aid to the busy librarian 
charged with the responsibility of plac- 
ing upon the shelves those accessions 
which are of established merit dealing 
with matters relating to Italy. It should 
be noted that this list covers only Re- 
naissance and Modern Italy, and does 
not touch upon the Roman or Mediaeval 
epochs of Italian history. 

The conditions which have governed 
the selections in this list are: to select 
books of tested merit dealing with sub- 
jects of major interest (art, history and 
travel); to select books which can be 
purchased without undue expense or de- 
lay ; and to select books which deal exclu- 
sively with Italy. No general works on 


1 Copyright 1930, by T. W. Huntington. 


European art, history or travel are here 
included, but in this introduction refer- 
ence is made to a few of the most im- 
portant works of that character: it is 
often true that the best standard works 
of general reference contain whole chap- 
ters devoted exclusively to Italy and 
written by eminent authorities. 

The suggestions embodied in the para- 
graphs which follow will assist the refer- 
ence-librarian in the daily problems 
which come up for solution; and any 
person needing further advice on the 
subject is invited to correspond with me 
direct by mail, addressed to my head- 
quarters in Anacapri, Italy. 


I—Art in Italy 


The librarian is frequently called upon 
to assist individual readers and program- 
committees of study-clubs, who are in- 
terested in the development of Renais- 
sance art in Italy. 

The standard general work on Italian 
art is Adolfo Venturi’s Storia dell’arte 
Italiana, eight volumes (Milan, Hoepli) ; 
this work has been condensed to one vol- 
ume in a translation by Edward Hutton, 
A Short History of Italian Art (Mac- 
millan). 

A useful publication for those begin- 
ning the study of Italian art is the “Ric- 
cardi Art Series” (published by G. Fat- 
torusso, 17 Via Vigna Nuova, Florence, 
Italy: price 15 lire). This comprises a 
collection of two hundred and fifty 
miniature black-and-white reproductions 
of the works of Italian masters, together 
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with a colored chart measuring 14 x 20 
inches, presenting in synoptical view the 
origin and development of the various 
schools of Italian painting. This publi- 
cation can be purchased through The 
Italian Literary Guide Service. 

Another useful aid for the study of 
Italian art is the series of “University 
Prints” published by The University 
Prints, Newton, Massachusetts. The 
small black-and-white prints, measuring 
8 x 5% inches cost 1% cents each. The 
publishers issue a 168-page catalog, price 
five cents, which gives a detailed list of 
the many reproductions in their collec- 
tion. 

A few general books popular with 
study-clubs are: Apollo, by Salomon 
Reinach (Scribner); Great Schools of 
Painting, by Winifred Turner (Lippin- 
cott); Art Through the Ages, by Helen 
Gardner (Harcourt Brace); and Julia 
de Forest’s Short History of Art rewrit- 
ten by Charles B. Caffin (Dodd Mead). 
The excellent work by Chase and Post, 
A History of Sculpture, devotes about 
one hundred pages to Italian sculpture. 

Librarians desiring to acquire familiar- 
ity with a wider range of the standard 
English and foreign literature relating to 
all phases of the Italian renaissance will 
find practical bibliographical help in the 
List of References appended (pages 571- 
607) to Professor Edwin Maslin Hulme’s 
Renaissance and Reformation (Century) 
and in the Hints for Reading in Mather’s 
History of Italian Painting. 

The librarian equipped with a study- 
outline, some form of a synoptical chart 
showing the development of the schools 
of Italian painting, a collection of illus- 
trations showing the most important 
works of the Italian masters, the vol- 
umes by Venturi, Symonds, Mather, 
Cummings and Freeman, which are listed 
below, together with the encyclopedias 
and other usual reference material deal- 
ing with Renaissance life to be found in 
the average small library, should be able 
to be of real service. 


II—Italian History: Fascism And 
The Corporate State 
On account of the changing political 
situation in Italy since the advent of 
Fascism in 1922, this is an aspect of 


Italian life which is attracting increasing 
interest on the part of the modern reader. 


An understanding of the unification of 
the Italian nation, under the house of 
Savoy, is a necessary background for a 
proper interpretation of the establish- 
ment of the Fascist government under 
the premiership of Benito Mussolini. The 
four most important figures in the move- 
ment toward unification were Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Cavour and Victor Emmanuel 
II. This period of Italian history has 
been well covered by biographies : Bolton 
King has written of the life of Mazzini; 
Garibaldi has been cared for by George 
Macaulay Trevelyan in his Garibaldi and 
the Making of Italy; Thayer’s life of 
Cavour has become a standard work of 
reference; and Mr. C. S. Forester’s Vic- 
tor Emmanuel II and the Union of Italy 
treats of the unification in the light of 
present-day historical knowledge. 


As background-material for the study 
of modern Italy two of the best general 
works are those by Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick and Mrs. Janet Penrose Trevelyan. 
A revised edition of Mrs. Trevelyan’s 
book includes an account of the origin 
and development of Fascism. The basic 
economic conditions of the Italian na- 
tion, and the economic history of Italy 
from the unification of the kingdom in 
1861 until 1926 is dealt with in detail in 
Constantine McGuire’s study of Italy’s 
international economic position. 


The reader coming to the reference- 
librarian for assistance is usually primar- 
ily interested in the personality of the 
leader of Fascism and the origin and or- 
ganization of the Corporate State. Rome 
or Death by Carlton Beals was one of the 
first accounts of the changes which have 
taken place in Italy. Other works are 
mentioned in my list. The works of sev- 
eral able Italian writers on Fascism have 
been translated into English, notably 
those by Prezzolini, Sturzo and Villari; 
and for a biography of the present Pre- 
mier we have Margherita Sarfatti’s ad- 
mirable account of the development of 
ideas and events which brought Musso- 
lini to the leadership of Fascism. Strenu- 
ous Italy, by H. Nelson Gay, an American 
resident in Italy and an authority on 
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Italian history, treats interestingly and 
with sympathetic understanding of “the 
great awakening: from Cavour to Mus- 
solini.” In the brief space of five pages, 
in the appendix of this volume, the libra- 
rian will find a wealth of information 
bearing upon the principal original sta- 
tistical and other sources of interest to 
any person desiring more detail concern- 
ing Italian economic and social problems. 

For the reader who aspires to widen 
the scope of his reading, the librarian 
always has at hand Herbert Adams -Gib- 
bons’ The Europe of Our Day, the 
pamphlet published by the American Li- 
brary Association in their series of Read- 
ing with a Purpose. Another pamphlet 
of reference value is R. Baxter Blair’s 
The World Remapped: A Summary of 
the Geographical Results of the Peace 
Settlement After the World War, (Chi- 
cago, Denoyer-Geppert, third edition, 
1924). 

Benn’s Sixpenny Library (London, 
Ernest Benn) contains four pamphlets 
which are useful adjuncts for the small 
library: A History of Italy, by Mrs. 
G. M. Trevelyan; A History of Europe, 
476-1925, by R. B. Mowat, M.A.; The 
Holy Roman Empire, by E. F. Jacob, 
M.A.; and The Papacy, by A. L. May- 
cock. The subjects are treated really too 
briefly (each in approximately seventy- 
five pages) ; but in these pamphlets the 
librarian and reader will find carefully 
edited bibliographies, which are up-to- 
date and comprehensive. 

The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace (405 West 117th Street, 
New York City) published in the Oc- 
tober 1926 issue of International Con- 
ciliation an English translation of an 
address by His Excellency Alfredo 
Rocco, Minister of Justice. Under the 
title of “The Political Doctrine of Fas- 
cism” the writer presents a systematic 
and ordered exposition, and an authori- 
tative statement of the subject. Ap- 
pended to the translation is an excellent 
bibliography covering all phases of the 
development of the philosophy of Fas- 
cism. As a permanent source of refer- 
ence, this publication is of inestimable 
value to the reference librarian. Another 
publication in the same series is a study 
of Italy’s financial policy, prepared by 
the Minister of Finance, Count Volpi, 


and published in /nternational Concilia- 
tion for November, 1927. 


For study-groups and _  program- 
committees interested in modern Italy, 
the librarian can recommend as a begin- 
ning the volumes by Gay, Sarfatti, 
McGuire and Page, and if the volumes 
by Bolitho and Zimmern are available 
they will assist the reader to complete 
the picture. Librarians always have ac- 
cess to such works as The Cambridge 
Modern History, The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and The Catholic Encyclopedia : 
these works contain a wealth of general 
information concerning modern Italy; 
and the very brevity and inclusive man- 
ner in which the encyclopedias treat 
most topics often make these articles the 
most desirable preliminary surveys and 
sometimes the most effective summaries. 


Among the many atlases available at 
reasonable cost the collection of maps in 
Shepherd’s Historical Atlas (Holt) is 
one of the best, for the use of the serious 
student interested in Italian history. 


Il1i—Travel Through Italy 


The person who is planning a first visit 
to Italy often comes to the librarian in 
search of material by way of preparation 
for the voyage. The librarian should be 
conversant with Eberlein’s Finding the 
Worthwhile in Italy, Forman’s The Ideal 
Italian Tour and Emmons and Hunting- 
ton’s The Traveler's Book of Verse. In 
addition to these, the reader’s attention 
should be directed to the books which 
are starred titles in my lists covering 
Italian history and art. 

For a general survey of conditions and 
methods of travel, for a great deal of 
detail in those practical matters about 
travel in Italy concerning which the trav- 
eler insistently asks questions, two of the 
most useful volumes for the library-shelf 
are Clara Laughlin’s So You’re Going to 
[taly and So Yow’re Going to Rome. 

If the traveler expects to take the 
popular southern route across the Atlan- 
tic and disembark at the port of Naples, 
a delightful book to read by way of prep- 
aration is Arthur Norway’s Naples Past 
and Present. 

Every traveler to Italy should carry 
the two volumes of The Blue Guides 
(New International Series) written by 
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E. V. Bertarelli and edited by Findlay 
Muirhead (Macmillan). And to the ref- 
erence librarian these should prove indis- 
pensable. There are also the well-known 
three-volume Baedeker Guides of Ger- 
man publication; but for Italy the fre- 
quency of up-to-date editions of The 
Blue Guides, and the facts that they are 
more compact (in two volumes) and are 
written by Italians make these guides 
preferable. It is just that the Italians 
themselves should introduce their country 
to foreigners! 

Librarians should know, also, that be- 
hind much of the lore in the above- 
mentioned English guidebooks to Italy 
lies a primary and superior source, seven- 
teen volumes, most of them written by 
L. V. Bertarelli, who knew his country 
and his business, and was president of 
The Touring Club Italiano until his death 
in 1926. These volumes are published 
by The Touring Club Italiano, in Milan, 
and are distributed to club members. 

American libraries may become “Life” 
members of The Touring Club Italiano 
by the payment of the fee of 250 lire 
(approximately $12.50), and this mem- 
bership gives a library full membership- 
privileges for thirty years! This mem- 
bership entitles a library to receive all 
the publications distributed to members 
from year to year; it also entitles a li- 
brary to purchase all other publications 
of the Club at cost-price. 

Although the volumes published by 
The Touring Club Italiano are written 
in Italian, and distances are given in kilo- 
meters instead of in miles, the statistical 
information and the excellent maps of 
Italy and her colonies are most important 
sources of reference for English readers. 
Application blanks for membership in 
The Touring Club Italiano may be ob- 
tained through The Italian Literary 
Guide Service. 

The best of interpretative notes, con- 
cerning a range of literature beyond the 
scope of this paper, are to be found in 
Mrs. May Lamberton Becker’s interest- 
ing and practical Reader’s Guide (Holt, 
1924). From the very beginning of my 
work I have been deeply indebted to 
Mrs. Becker for both practical help and 
moral encouragement, and it is gratify- 
ing to pay tribute here to her pioneering 


efforts; the Reader’s oon has become 
a standard unit of the working equipment 
of progressive librarians: it is a book 
which not only helps the busy. librarian, 
but also (because of the delightful liter- 
ary qualities which mark anything Mrs. 
Becker writes) can be put into the hands 
of the individual reader: it is filled with 
interesting and inviting suggestions 
which will help the reader to choose the 
books which appeal to individual taste. 
The serious-intentioned student antici- 
pating an extended sojourn in Rome for 
the purpose of study, will find much use- 
ful information in Harry M. Ayres’ 
pamphlet: The American Student in 
Rome, published in 1927 by The Library 
for American Studies in Italy (271 
Corso Umberto I, Rome). This 12-page 
pamphlet should be of material aid to 
the reference-librarian. A pamphlet re- 
cently published by Snead & Company, 
of Jersey City, New Jersey, entitled The 
Vatican Library, contains an excellent 
historical sketch of The Vatican Library 
written by Theodore Wesley Koch, Li- 
brarian of Northwestern University. 


Italian Literature 


In turning now to certain minor sub- 
jects of interest relating to Italy, with 
which the librarian may have occasion 
to deal, mention should be made of mod- 
ern Italian literature: In the list which 
follows I have starred Cesare Foligno’s 
little volume E pochs of Italian Literature 
and Edmund Gardner’s /talian Literature 
—not because they in any comprehensive 
manner cover the field, but because they 
are the only books to be had on the sub- 
ject unless one searches the second-hand 
market. In the recent editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and allied 
sources, under Italian literature and un- 
der the names of the leaders of contem- 
porary Italian thought, the librarian can 
find considerable useful information. 
Lorna de’Lucchi has edited an anthology 
of Italian poetry, in which is given both 
the original in Italian, and the editor’s 
translation into English verse: An Anth- 
ology of Italian Poems: 13th-19th Cen- 
tury, selected and translated by Lorna 
de’Lucchi, with a preface by Cesare 
Foligno (Knopf, 1924). 

Librarians who find among their read- 
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The headquarters of the Italian Literary Guide Service at the home of T. W. Huntington, 
Anacapri, Italy 


ers a call for the weekly and monthly 
Italian literary reviews, should feel at 
liberty to write direct to The Italian Lit- 
erary Guide Service for advice. The 
leading weekly Italian literary reviews 
are L’/talia Letteraria and Ji Marzocco, 
and probably the most popular monthly 
literary review is the Nuova Antologia. 

The service features of “The Italian 
Literary Guide Service include the pub- 
lication of The Italiana Monthly Annun- 
ciatore Librario, which records each 
month between one and two hundred of 
the most important publications of Italian 
origin. Any person or library upon re- 
quest may receive post-free this monthly 
bibliographic service. 


Poems Relating To Italy 


No country has equaled Italy as a 
perennial source of poetic inspiration. 
Longfellow, in 1877, was one of the first 
to anthologize modern poems of travel 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1877) ; 
this collection is sometimes available in 


larger libraries, but the average library 
must depend upon less costly and more 
easily obtainable anthologies of travel- 
poetry. 

In 1908 Mary R. J. DuBois edited 
Poems for Travelers (Holt), and in the 
same year Robert Haven Schauffler edi- 
ted his Through Italy With the Poets 
(Moffat Yard); in 1909 a similar book 
was edited by Lucy H. Humphrey, The 
Poetic Old World (Holt); but all of 
these volumes are now out of print. In 
1910 Ruth Shepard Phelps published 
Skies Italian: A Little Breviary for 
Travelers in Italy (Methuen), but this 
volume is also out of print. In 1924 Mrs. 
Richards published her popular anthol- 
ogy, The Magic Carpet (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 

After many years of experience with 
American travelers in Europe, Frederick 
E. Emmons, associated with T. W. Hunt- 
ington, in 1928 edited The Traveler's 
Book of Verse (Holt), a departure in 
anthologies of travel-poetry: in this vol- 
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ume the editors have not only assembled 
the favorite poems describing historical 
places and personalities encountered 
along the usual routes of travel in 
western Europe, but also for most of the 
poems have prepared paragraphs de- 
signed to attune the traveler’s mind to 
the circumstances under which the poem 
was written or inspired. 


Fiction With An Italian 
Background 


Novels with a background in some 
period of Italian history are frequently 
in demand. In The Jtaliana Bibliography, 
pages 14-18, the librarian will find the 
titles of a few of the older and better- 
known works of fiction of this character. 
F. K. W. Drury, Assistant Librarian of 
Brown University, in his pamphlet: 
Novels Too Good to Miss: Historical and 
Regional Tales (New York, H. W. Wil- 
son, 1926) lists eleven of the most popu- 
lar novels with an Italian background. 
This should prove a useful list for the 
small library of limited resources. In 
larger institutions the librarian always 
has access to Baker’s Guide to Histori- 
cal Fiction, which carries the record back 
to the beginning of Rome. 

Another source which will prove help- 
ful when accessible, is the Descriptive 
List of Novels and Tales Dealing with 
Life in Italy, published in 1892 by W. M. 
Griswold, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Two other excellently annotated, but now 
out-of-print sources, which contain some 
notes on fiction, are: A Reading List on 
Venice, published as Bibliography No. 7 
of the State Library Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
(1898) ; and A Reading List on Florence, 
published as Bibliography No. 41 of the 
New York State Library (1906). 


I should like to mention here also a 
work which is properly beyond the scope 
of this paper, but which is little known 
to the reading-public, and contains much 
useful information concerning the Eng- 
lish novel: Ancient Rome in the English 
Novel, by Randolph Faries (University 
of Pennsylvania, Thesis, p. 138, 1923). 
The author, in a detailed analysis, under- 
takes “to show the use which the English 
historical novel has made of the rich and 
abundant material furnished by the life 


of ancient Rome.” 


It is to be regretted that so much of 
the foregoing material is out of print. 
But by years of continuous search most 
of the important materials are being as- 
sembled in The Italiana Library, which 
is one of the foundation-blocks upon 
which the work of The Italian Literary 
Guide Service has been constructed ; and 
it is even to be hoped, that where the 
demand warrants the expense, some of 
this material can in time be reprinted and 
thus made available to the American li- 
brarian. 


The Italian Immigrant 


In certain parts of the United States 
the Italian immigrant has in recent years 
presented an important social problem, 
but one which has been minimized since 
the passage of the recent immigration 
laws. 


This is a subject of a specialized 
character, which can be mentioned here 
only to afford opportunity to direct atten- 
tion to one publication which covers the 
subject in a satisfactory and practical 
manner: The Italian Immigrant and His 
Reading by May M. Sweet (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1925). 


Commercial Italy 


Space does not permit an analysis of 
the various helps at the command of the 
librarian called upon to provide informa- 
tion ‘concerning the commercial life of 
modern Italy. But in industrial centers, 
particularly those centers from which 
radiate the developments of foreign trade, 
such questions are bound to arise. This 
is a specialized subject, and I would pre- 
fer to handle such a question by direct 
correspondence with those librarians who 
are interested. Any librarian in the 
United States or the British Empire who 
desires more detailed information con- 
cerning publications written in the Eng- 
lish language which deal with the com- 
mercial, literary, educational or emigra- 
tion problems in Italy is invited to 
address me by mail; this will in no way 
incur any obligation on the part of the 
librarian. 

We can refer here to only the most 


important sources of general information 
concerning social and economic condi- 
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tions in Italy: the Italy America Society, 
(Casa Italiana, Columbia University, 
New York City) ; the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and the Yearbook of the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce, 27 Cleve- 
land Street, New York City. Most libra- 
ries receive the Bulletin of the Italy 
America Society (gratis) and the weekly 
issues of the Commerce Reports. In 
these periodicals appear frequent notices 
of the trend of economic conditions in 
Italy. 

The Business and Financial Report, 
published monthly in Rome (Associazi- 
one fra le Societa Italiane per Azioni, 
Via Cesare Battisti 121) and distributed 
gratis, always contains a good summary 
of the trend of economic conditions in 
Italy. In A Political Handbook of 
Europe: Parliaments, Parties and Press, 
(New York, Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions), the librarian will find recent, 
though never currently up-to-date, infor- 
mation concerning political and journal- 
istic leadership in Italy. 


RECOMMENDED Books 


The volumes most indispensable for small 
libraries are marked with a star (*). 


Tue Irattana BrsiiocrapHy. T. W. Hunting- 


ton. Brentano’s, 1928. 

A record of more than 1000 books relating 
to Italian life and letters, written in, or trans- 
lated into the English language. The material 
is classified under Philosophy, Economics, Art 
Literature, History and Travel. The material 
listed in this volume comprises most of the 
works in the English language of established 
merit published in recent years up to and in- 
cluding 1927. Useful for small libraries where 
there is interest in the English literature relat- 
ing to Italy. 


I—Art In Italy 


*A SuHort History oF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
ltaty. Taken from the work of John Ad- 
dington Symonds by Lieut.-Col. Alfred 
Pearson. Holt, 1925. 


Larger libraries usually have on their shelves 
the complete seven-volume edition of Symonds’ 
work, e most famous study in the English 
language treating of the Italian Renaissance: 
The Age of the Despots (1875); The Revival of 
Learning (1877); The Fine Arts (1877 ; Italian 
Literature (two volumes, 1881); and e Catholic 
Reaction (two volumes, 1886). Col Pearson 
Symonds’ friend and associate, has edited a 
shorter form of this work, in one volume, which 
affords a good basis for study. 


*A SHort History or ITALIAN Art. Adolfo 
Venturi. Translated and condensed by 
Edward Hutton. Macmillan, 1926. 


This is one of the standar eneral works 
on Italian art, now made available for English 
readers in a single volume. 


*THE RENAISSANCE. Walter Pater. Modern 

Library, 1919. 

he Renaissance is an accepted classic. In 
superb English Walter ‘Pater brings to us the 
soc 4 of Michelangelo, Da Vinci, Botticelli, 
Della Robbia, Mirandola and others. 

*THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. Rachel Annand 

Taylor. Houghton Mifflin, 1923 

“To the reader who wishes to sweep the 
field before beginning his study, to the program- 
committee making a preliminary survey, or to 
the student picking up the threads of his re- 
search, this volume has a definite usefulness, 
and to anyone a charm.” (May Lamberton 
Becker: A Reader's Guide Book, 1924.) 

*A History or ITALIAN ParntTING. Frank 

Jewett Mather Jr. Holt, 1923. 

‘The author, in preparing this book, had in 
mind “the intelligent traveler in Europe” and 
“beginners who want to learn and are willing 
to follow a serious discussion.” It admirably 
serves for both home-study and travel. It is 
a compact but comprehensive guide, not too con- 
densed for comfortable reading. Clear type and 
well-chosen illustrations have also helped to make 
it one of the most satisfactory running com- 
mentaries on the methods, ideals and accomplish- 
ments of all significant Italian painters from 
Giotto in the thirteenth, to Domenichino in the 
seventeenth century. 

A Sort History oF ITALIAN PAINTING. Alice 
V. Brown and William Rankin. Dutton, 
1914. 

Vasari'’s Lives oF SEVENTY OF THE Most Em- 
INENT PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHI- 
tects. Dutton, Everyman’s Library (and 
many other editions). 

How to Stupy Pictures. Charles Henry Caf- 
fin. Century, 1905. 

Mornincs WitH Masters or Art. Henry 
Huntington Powers. Chatauqua Press, 
1912. 

A History oF ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. Charles 
Amos Cummings. Houghton Mifflin, vols. 
ii, 1927. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
Iraty. William James Anderson and 
Arthur Stratton. Scribner, 1927. Contains 
excellent bibliographical notes. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Lucy J. Freeman. Macmillan, 1927. Con- 
tains excellent bibliographical notes. 


IIl—Italian History: Fascism 

And The Corporate State 
(First are listed the general works of ref- 
erence; then, in separate groups, the books 
dealing with the Renaissance, the Risor- 
gimento, and Fascism. For the earlier 
periods of Italian history much valuable 
material is always to be found in the 
works the titles of which are starred in 

Sec. III: Travel Through Italy.) 

*A Snort History OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE. 
Mrs. Janet Penrose Trevelyan. Putnam, 
1920. 

*A Suort History or Itaty. Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin, 1905. 

*Tue Becinninc oF MoperN Europe (1250- 
1450). Ephraim Emerton. Ginn, 1917. _ 

From these three volumes the reader can obtain 
a good understanding of the historical background 
of modern Italy. rof. Emerton’s book gives 
one a clear grasp of the evolution of the ideas 
underlying the modern state—ideas which it is 


so necessary to grasp if one is properly to 
interpret Renaissance, Risorgimento or Fascist 


Italy. 
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*Tue Lire or Mazzini. Bolton King. Dutton. 
Everyman’s Edition, i. 

*GARIBALDI AND THE AKING OF ITALY. 
George Macaulay Trevelyan. Longmans, 
Green, I9QII. 

*THe Lire AND Times oF Cavour. William 
Roscoe Thayer. Houghton Mifflin, vols. ii, 
IgII. 

*VictoR EMMANUEL II AND THE UNION OF 
Iraty. C. S. Forester. Dodd Mead, 1917. 

The four preceding works give the reader an 
understanding of the development and moral 
significance of the 4 under the lead- 
ership of the House of Savoy. It has been well 
said that Mazzini was the soul, Garbaldi the 
sword, Cavour the brain_of the Risorgimento, 
while Victor Emmanuel II partook of the en- 
dowment of all three, and was the crown uniting 
them into a whole. 

*HisTorY OF THE Pores: THEIR CHURCH AND 
State. Leopold von Ranke. Translated 
by E. Foster. rev. by G. R. Dennis. Har- 
court, 1925. 

A work which is important not only because 
of its 2 of the conflicts between Church 
State and Protestantism in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but also use of the 
position of d von Ranke (1795-1886) as 
the founder of modern historical writing. 

Mie, Hoty Roman Emptre. James Bryce. 

urt. 

A most important source for the history of 
Italy in her relations to The Holy Roman Em- 
oe (800-1806). The author, to quote from his 

reface to the book, “describes the Holy Roman 
Empire itself as an institution or system, the 
wonderful offspring of a body of beliefs and 
traditions which have almost wholly passed away 
from the world.” 


*RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: THE AGE OF THE 
Despots; THE REvIVAL oF LEARNING; THE 
CatHotic Reaction. John Addington 
Symonds. Holt. 

Congerning, Gasp most important works see 
note above, . I, Art in Italy. 

*Tue Prince. Niccolo Machiavelli. Dutton 
(Everyman’s Library). 

A History or THE ITALIAN Repustics. J. C. 
L. deSismondi. Dieton (Everyman’s Li- 
brary). 

GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING oF ITaALy. George 
Macaulay Trevelyan. Longmans, I1gI1. 

A History or ITaAttan Unity. Bolton King. 
Scribner. 

*Mopern Itaty: 1748-1898. Pietro Orsi. Put- 
nam, *! 

Tue Dawn or ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer. Houghton Mifflin, 
vols. ii, 1894. 

Tue Lire AND Times or Cavour. William 
Roscoe Thayer. Houghton Mifflin, vols. ii, 
1914. 

EnciisH Soncs or ITALIAN Freepom. Chosen 
=e a by Coorus Macaulay Tre- 
velyan. Longman reen, IQII. 

;“¥ ao of “English , 8. written dur- 


ing the ‘fifties and ‘sixties, inspired by the 
national British enthusiasm for the cause of 
‘ Italian freedom. 


Fascism. Giuseppe Prezzolini. Dutton, 1927. 

Iraty aNnpd Fasctsmo. Luigi Sturzo. Harcourt 
Brace, 1927. 

Tue Fascist EXPERIMENT. 


Luigi Villari. 
Faber & Gwyer, 1926. 


*Tue Lire or Bentto Musso.ini. Margherita 
Sarfatti. Stokes, 1925. 

*Tue PowiticaL Docrrine or Fascism. His 
Excellency Alfredo Rocco. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, (‘Inter- 
national Conciliation,’ No. 223), New York 
City, 1926. Excellent bibliography. 

*ITALY’s INTERNATIONAL EcoNOMIC POSITION. 
Constantine Edward McGuire. Macmillan, 
1926. Excellent bibliographic foot-notes. 

ITALY: THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. Conte Antonio Cippico. Yale 
University Press, 1926. 

NATIONALISM IN ITALIAN Epucation. Howard 
R. Marraro. Italian Digest and News 
Service (113 West 42nd St., New York 
City), 1927. Excellent bibliography. 


I1I—Travel Through Italy ’* 


*Tue Biue Guipes: NorTHERN ITALY. 
Bertarelli. (Edited by Findlay 
head). Macmillan. 

*Tue Brive Gumes: SouTHERN ITALY. 
Bertarelli. (Edited by Findlay 
head). Macmillan. 

These two volumes, with indices to both places 


and artists in Italy, are indispensable sources 
of reference. : 
*So You’re Goinc To Itaty. Clara Laughlin. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 
*So Youre Gornc To Rome. Clara Laughlin. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 

Many hurried travelers derive more joy from 
these volumes than from any other books taken 
into Italy. 

*FINDING THE WorRTHWHILE IN ItaLty. H. D. 
Eberlein. McBride. 

Saves time and energy in piassioc. if the 

traveler is entirely inexperienced. 
*FrRaNcIscAN Itaty. Harold Goad. Dutton, 
Practical prepara 


ye 
Muir- 


 W, 
Muir- 


tion for those interested in 
the places in Italy identified with the lives and 
legends of the Saint of Assisi and his followers. 

*Strenvous Itaty. H. Nelson Gay. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1927. 

A survey of recent economic problems, with 
a review of “The Great Awakening’ between 
the times of Cavour and the advent of Fascism. 
By an American resident in Italy. 

*TuHeE Ipeat ITALIAN Tour. Henry James For- 
man. Houghton Mifflin, ’25. 

For those whose Italian tour is limited in 
time. A web of legend, fact, romance and 
history; selective, descriptive and easy to read. 

*Tue Traveter’s Book or Verse. Frederick 
E. Emmons and T. W. Huntington. Holt, 
I 


A collection of the favorite poems describin 
historical places and personalities encountere 
along the usual routes of travel in Western 
Europe. For most of the poems introductory 
paragraphs have been prepared, designed to 
attune the traveler’s mind to the circumstances 
under which the poem was written or inspired. 

Seernc ITaty: NEWMAN TRAVELTALKS. E. M. 


Newman. Funk and Wagnalls, 1927. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF PLACES IN ITALY. 
Frances E. Sabin. Published by the au- 
thor: Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
ee New York City, Second impression, 
I 


+In addition to the works here listed, every library will find of inestimable value the books by 


Edward Hutton (16 vols.) and E. V. Li 


e Series, Seen Series. 


in this list; 


series of travel-literatures” The Grant Alien Historical Guides, The Mediaeval Town Series, The 
The A few of the volumes in the for 
details concerning these books can be obtained in The It 


the material included in the four Sepuler 
scture 
series are included 


Bibliography. 
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Travel Through Italy—Northern Italy 


*A WANDERER IN Fiorence. E. V. Lucas. 
’24 Macmillan 

Tue Lakes or NortHern Itaty. Richard 
Bagot. ’26 Macmillan 

Irautan Citres. Edwin H. Blashfield and 
Evangeline W. Blashfield. Scribner, 1912. 

Foreicn Parts (also published as TRANSAT- 
LANTIC SKETCHES). Henry James. Leipzig, 
Tauchnitz, 1883. ~ 

Tue Story or Firorence. Edmund Garrett 
Gardner. Dutton, ’28. Mediaeval Town 
Series. 

Tue Story or Assist. Caroline Lucie Duff- 
Gordon. Dutton, 1900, Mediaeval Town 
Series. 

Tue Story or Mitan. Ella Noyes. Dutton, 
1908, Mediaeval Town Series. 

Tue Story or Venice. Thomas Okey. Dutton, 
1905, Mediaeval Town Series. 


Travel Through Italy—Rome 


*ErerNAL Rome. Grant Showetman. Yale 


University Press, vols. ii, 1925. 

An account of the City and its People from 
the earliest times to the present day, by the 
professor of Classics in the University of Wis- 
consin. Brander Matthews, in The Outlook 
wrote: “These two stately and sumptuous tomes 
are an honor to American scholarship and to 
American literature. A splendid historical pageant 
is here set before us, a triumphal march down 
the corridors of time.” 


Tue Story or Rome. N. Young. Dutton, 
1901. Mediaeval Town Series. 

A — in Rome. Andre Maurel. Putnam, 
1916. 

Ave Roma ImMmMortALis. F. Marion Crawford. 
Macmillan, 1898. 

Tue RoMAN Forum. Christian O. F. Huelsen. 
Stechert, 1909. 


Travel Through Italy—Naples 
and Vicinity 

*Napies Past AND Present. Arthur H. Nor- 
way. Stokes, 1926. 

Tue Story or Naptes. Cecil Headlam. Dut- 
ton, 1927. Mediaeval Town Series. 

Tue Bay or Napies. Mrs. B. S. Erskine. 
Macmillan, 1926. 


Strren Lanp. Norman Douglas. Dodd Mead, 
IQII. 

Drirtinc. Poem by Thomas Buchanan Read. 
The Italian Literary Guide Service, 1929. 

Tue Boox or Capri. Harold E. Trower. Det- 
ken & Rocholl, Naples, 1924, (Price 25 
lire). 


Travel Through Italy—Sicily 
and Southern Italy 


Stctty Past AND Present. A. Brown. Dodd 
Mead, 1928. 

Citres or Sicity. Edward Hutton. Little 
Brown, 1926. 

Cittes or SOUTHERN ITALY AND Sicity. Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare. Dutton. 

THROUGH THE HeeEt or Itaty. Katherine 
Hooker. Henkle, 1927. Contains an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 

Taormina. George E. Woodberry. Columbia 
University Press. (Reprinted from The 
Century Magazine, September, 1893.) 

NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ItaLy. Edward Hut- 
ton. Macmillan, 1915. 


Italian Literature 


*EpocHs oF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Cesare 
Foligno. Oxford, 1920. 

Mopern ITALIAN LireratuRE. Lacy Collison- 
Morley. Pitman, 1911. 

Mopern ITALIAN Poets. William Dean 
Howells. Harper, 1887. 

A History or ITALIAN Literature. Richard 
Garnett. Appleton, 1898. 

*An ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN PoeMs. Selected 
and translated by Lorna de’Lucchi. Knopf, 
1924. 

Tue Itat1an Poets Since Dante. William 
Everett. Scribner, 1904. 

Dante AND His Itaty. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Methuen, 1907. 

SHELLEY AND His Frienpds 1n Itaty. Helen 
Rosetti Angelli. Methuen, rorr. 

SHetitey: His Lire anp Work. Walter Edwin 
Peck. Houghton Mifflin, vols. ii, 1927. 

Browninc’s Itaty. Helen Archibald Clarke. 
Baker & Taylor, 1907. 

Luicrt PrrANDELLO. Walter F. Starkie. Dutton, 
1926. 

CoNTEMPORARY THOUGHT oF ITaLy. Angelo 
Crespi. Knopf, 1926. 

Brief bibliographical notes concerning sources 
appended to each chapter. 
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Inexpensive Information for Travelers 
By Mary B. McLellan 


"THE requests that come to the refer- 
ence department of a public library 
reflect nearly the whole range of human 
interests and emotions. In the spring 
time, one of the most apparent of these 
is “wanderlust,” and it continues 
throughout the summer. To those in 
whom this emotion burns strongest, go- 
ing abroad independently of any organ- 
ized tour is the most satisfying. They 
can go more into the byways, can mingle 
more with Europeans, and they get more 
out of travel because they spend more 
time in preparation for it. 
The purpose of this article is to give 
a partial list of such publications that 
can be obtained from sources other than 
the ordinary commercial travel agencies : 


The Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State, 65 Liberty St. New York City, has 
issued a pamphlet Chambers of Commerce of 
the World, Exclusive of the United States. 
From many of the chambers of commerce 
therein listed, can be obtained information 
about living expenses and conditions in vari- 
ous countries. 

Twice a year a booklet is published by the 
International Chamber of Commerce, Amer- 
ican Section, 1615 H. St., Washington, D. C., 
listing the principal trade exhibits and inter- 
national affairs in all the countries of the 
world. 

A pamphlet entitled Great Britain and Ire- 
land; Calendar of Historic and Important 
Events, 1930, will be sent to those requesting 
it by the Travel Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Kinnaird House 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S. W. 1. 

In each number of the magazine Time is 
a column headed “Time Table.” This includes 
European festivals and other events, both 
present and future. 

A similar feature entitled “The European 
Season” appears in each number of the Seven 
Seas, a monthly periodical published by the 
North German Lloyd Lines, 57 Broadway, 
New York City, copies of which are sent free 
to libraries on request. 

Scribner's Handbook of Travel may be pro- 
cured free from Charles Scribner’s Reon 507 
Fifth Ave., New York City. It has a 62 page 
list of books, historical and descriptive of 
foreign countries, and among other details 
it contains information about passports, cus- 
toms regulations. arrangements for taking a 
car to Europe, travel ty motor and air in 
Europe, and types of clothes needed in differ- 
ent countries in South America, Europe, 
Africa and Asia. 


The Institute of International Education, 
5 W. 45th St. New York City, in addition 
to its own publications, distributes pamphlets 
issued by foreign universities descriptive of 
their courses. A booklet issued annually, en- 
titled Holiday Courses In Europe, compiled 
by the League of Nations Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation may be obtained for fifty 
cents from the World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. It describes courses 
at about 104 universities, giving dates, fees, 
certificates and diplomas. awarded, facilities 
for traveling and residence, and sources of 
further information. 


Some of the foreign government travel 
bureaus and similar offices in New York 
City are: 


American Polish Chamber of Commerce, 
149 E. 67th St. 

Austrian Tourists’ Office, 574 Fifth Ave. 

Bureau De Informacion Pro-Espafia, 67 
Broad St. 

French Government Tourist Office, 
52d St. 

German Railroads Information Bureau, 665 
Fifth Ave. 

Italian State Railways, 545 Fifth Ave. 

Japanese Government Railways, 1 Madison 
Ave. 

Norwegian Government Railways Travel 
Bureau, 342 Madison Ave. 

South African Government Travel Bureau, 
11 Broadway 

Swedish State Railways Travel Information 
Bureau, 551 Fifth Ave. 

Swiss Federal Railroads 
reau, 475 Fifth Ave. 


4 E. 


Information Bu- 


These send their publications to the 
larger libraries, usually, but they will be 
sent on request to the smaller libraries, 
to whom they will be the most useful. 
This material includes pamphlets, maps, 
posters, and occasionally lecturers will 
be supplied. Many of the posters are 
strikingly beautiful. Some of the pamph- 
lets are good enough to put into stiff 
covers and catalog as books. 

These publications and others from 
the same sources, although most in de- 
mand in the spring and summer, are use- 
ful throughout the year. They interest 
not only the prospective traveler, but also 
all those who feel: 


I do not know, I do not care 
How far it is to anywhere. 

I only know that where I’m not 
Is always an attractive spot. 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


} does not happen very often that 
news about books attaches itself to 
the front page of a newspaper, but the 
headlines this morning tell me of “Book 
Prices Cut; Slash to $1 Made in Fiction 
Field,” and I think that most of us will 
agree that it’s a good thing that the cheap 
novel will now be priced cheap. It has 
always been a mystery to me how a good 
deal of the fiction published at $2 and 
$2.50 (especially “summer romances” 
and asinine detective stories) ever found 
a literate person witless enough to buy 
a copy. Some of us will hope that not 
only “cheap” fiction, but also good fiction 
and good non-fiction, will be reduced in 
price. On the European continent almost 
any new book can be purchased, in paper 
covers, for from forty-eight to sixty 
cents. If paper covers are necessary in 
order to bring down the price of worth- 
while books that cannot. hope, at any 
price, for more than a modest sale, I for 
one shall gratefully accept the paper 
covers. In fact, I rather like them. They 
are modest and homely and serviceable ; 
they have no pretensions. 


My newspaper says, in its lamentable 
jargon, that “the Henry Ford mass pro- 
duction idea hit the book business with 
a crash yesterday.” Meaning, I suppose, 
that by price-cutting the publishers hope 
to sell books by the thousands instead of 
by the hundreds. All of us, I’m sure, 
would be happy to see both publishers 
and booksellers make oodles of money— 
it is no secret that lately they have not 
been prosperous—but if it means that 
only average books for the average reader 
are to be considered for publication, and 
that original first novels, poetry, and ex- 
ceptional books of any kind with a limi- 
ted mass-appeal, are to be thrown out of 
the lists, I say that I do not like this 
“Henry Ford mass production idea,” I 
say Away with it! 

The judgment of the Pulitzer Prize 
Committee this year was as usual note- 
worthy for its mediocrity. Either A 
Farewell to Arms or Look Homeward, 
Angel (that vastly imperfect book) 


would have been preferable choices to 
LaFarge’s Laughing Boy, which | 
haven’t had the patience to read, but 
which seems to me at first glance a 
thoroughly ordinary performance. There 
was only one book of poems that de- 
served the poetry prize, and that was 
Elinor Wylie’s posthumous Angels and 
Earthly Creatures. I’m not competent to 
speak about the biography award, but I 
understand that the advisory committee’s 
recommendation for the prize was 
Bowers’ The Tragic Era—a recommen- 
dation that, as in the case of the novel 
award last year, was overruled by the 
tuling board. 


Last month I told how my necrophilic 
instinct led me in Paris to the Pere La- 
chaise cemetery, where I was surprised 
to discover Epstein’s daring memorial to 
Oscar Wilde. Now I learn that the citi- 
zens of Paris were also surprised—but 
for a different reason—some twenty 
years ago when the sepulchre was un- 
veiled. They thought it obscene. An ac- 
count in the Herald-Tribune reports that 
“There were riots. The cemetery was 
invaded. Attacks were attempted. A 
police cordon had to be placed around 
the offending statue. But obviously the 
City of Paris, proud as it might be to 
shelter the bones of the exiled poet, could 
not maintain a permanent police cordon 
around the monument tg his memory. 
The city rulers debated, therefore, and 
decided to attach a large bronze fig leaf 
to hide part of the nakedness of the 
statue. And this was done.” But the 
citizens forget, as they always forget, the 
indignations of yesteryear, and when I 
went to the cemetery of Pere Lachaise 
in April of this year, with the trees in 
bud and the grass springing green, I 
stood at the grave of this wit laid low, 
and I saw the tombstone bare, sans fig- 
leaf, and I was not ‘ashamed. 


Writing from Brussels, M. Delatte 
quotes me as saying in the February 
BULLETIN that ‘I could name, I think, 
without much difficulty a dozen Amer- 
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icans who, in the last decade and a half, 
have written one or more poems at least 
as good as, say, Keats’ Ode to a Night- 
ingale.’ And M. Delatte wants to know, 
“What are the names of these poets? 
What are the titles of these poems and 
in what volumes were they published?” 


I'll try to answer, after calling M. De- 
latte’s attention to the fact that the poem 
I referred to was Keats’ Ode on Melan- 
choly and not the Ode to a Nightingale, 
which is a bird of a different color. Ex- 
cept for its magnificent opening exhorta- 
tion, which, by the way, was not in the 
first written version, the Ode on Melan- 
choly seems to me decidedly inferior to 
Keats’ best pieces. The static image of 
“Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu,” is much better employed 
in the Ode to a Grecian Urn; most of 
the second stanza is mere dull padding; 
and the lines about the raving mistress 
have the stamp of adolescence on them. 
Therefore, when I call a poem as good 
as the Ode on Melancholy, I do not 
necessarily imply that it is steeped in im- 
mortal beauty. I simply mean that it is 
unusually good in its way. Some of 
these poems are so different ‘in their 
way from the poem of Keats that it is, 
I grant, somewhat futile to compare them 
at all. 

Here is my list, subject to change 
without notice : 

Anna Hempstead Branch. “In the Be- 
ginning Was the Word,” from Son- 
nets » Be a Lock Box. (Miss 

Branch written poetry for sev- 

eral decades. Much of her volum- 

inous work is mediocre, but this 
poem isn’t. ) 

Hart Crane. “Repose of Rivers,” 
from White Buildings. (Mr. Crane 
is a young American symbolist 
whose work has been highly praised 
by other modernist poets.) 

E. E. Cummings. “All in green went 
my love riding, “from Tulips and 
Chimneys. (The bright playboy of 
an era of American poetry that is 
already passing.) 

H. D. “Adonis,” from Collected 
Poems. (Hellas rediscovered by 
Hilda Doolittle.) 

T. S. Eliot. The Wasteland. (The 
most influential poem of our time.) 


Robert Frost. “To Earthward,” from 
Selected Poems. 

Robinson Jeffers. Cawdor. (A long, 
savage, uneven, but triumphant nar- 
rative poem.) 

Archibald MacLeish. “Ars Poetica,” 
from Streets in the Moon. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay. “Euclid 
alone has looked on Beauty bare,” 
from The Harp Weaver. 

Wallace Stevens. “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier,” from Harmonium. (Mr. 
Stevens has the honor of being both 
a distinguished and a_ neglected 
poet.) up 

Genevieve Taggard. “Letter in Soli- 
tude,” from Travelling Standing 
Still. ey 

Elinor Wylie. “This Corruptible,” 
from Angels and Earthly Creatures. 


There’s your dozen, and if I were 
pressed hard I might fish out a few 
poems quite as good from the baskets of 
Ezra Pound, who has written numberless 
good poems, John Crowe Ransom, Louise 
Bogan, Leonie Adams, Allen Tate, and 
others. 


I suppose I ought to confess, before 
it is brought against me as an indictment, 
that this list is the product of a rather 
specialized taste that finds little of inter- 
est in the work of many poets far more 
renowned than some I have included. I 
have omitted intentionally such names as 
Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Vachel Lindsay, etc. If the list 
is to be used as an introductory guide to 
American poetry, I must warn M. De- 
latte that it is an uncommonly difficult 
one. Nearly all these poets are obscure, 
as the modern poet tends to be obscure, 
not because he wills his intricacy, but 
because he is so constituted and deter- 
mined—because that happens to be the 
nature of his intellectual climate. The 
contemporary poet who is immediately 
intelligible to the chief haberdasher in 
your town is in all probability a rotten 
poet. Too many persons talk about “lov- 
ing” poetry who really mean that they 
are titillated by the vague reveries that 
it induces in their passive soul-states. | 
recommend a reading of Practical Criti- 
cism, a most intelligent book on poetry 
by I. A. Richards, to anyone who seri- 
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ously believes that the average mechanic 
or bank clerk or tradesman has the slight- 
est conception of what poetry is about. 


Yeats tells in one of his essays of a 
baker, who was clever enough with his 
oven, but who denied that Tennyson 
could have known what he meant when 
he wrote, “Warming his five wits, the 
white owl in the belfry sits.” And the 
meaning of so simple a line as, “We 
come like water and like wind we go,” 
from Omar Khayyam, puzzled one of the 
best of candlestick-makers. So go down 
into the street, as Yeats advises, “with 
some thought whose bare meaning must 
be plain to everybody; take with you Ben 
Jonson’s ‘Beauty like sorrow dwelleth 
everywhere,’ and find out how utterly its 
enchantment depends on an association 
of beauty with sorrow which written tra- 
dition has from the unwritten, which had 
it in its turn from ancient religion; or 
take with you these lines in whose bare 
meaning also there is nothing to stumble 
over, and find out what men lose who 
are not in love with Helen. 

Brightness falls from the air, 
Queens have died young and fair, 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye.” 


Or consider, you who know the Ode 
on Melancholy (which is partly respon- 
sible for this discussion), what Keats 
meant with his cry, “No, no, go not to 
Lethe.” You say that you have read the 
poem twenty—nay, fifty—times. Then 
tell me the meaning of “aching Pleasure 
nigh, Turning to poison while the bee- 
mouth sips.” “His soul shall taste the 
sadness of her might, And be among her 
cloudy trophies hung.” Whose soul? 
Whose trophies? Why “cloudy” ? The 
truth is that we hardly read poetry at all. 


For the best analytic prose paraphrase 
of Keats’ Ode on Melancholy I do hereby 
offer, from my own library, a book of 
contemporary poems. The paraphrase’ 
should be not more than five hundred 
words long and should reach me before 
August first. 


I should also be pleased to receive, 
from readers of the BULLETIN, lists of 
their dozen favorite poems written in 


English since 1915. 
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Manuel Komroff ..............- 4:364 Ap ’30 
Alfred Kreymborg ............+. 4:296 Mr ’30 
ORetr LAPSRE. 655s oacde ceiseces 4:486 Je ’30 
Jonathan Leonard .............. 4:490 Je ’30 
Walter Lippmann ............... 4:04 N ’29 
Beene WOOD. os 6k sani Aes 4:290 Mr ’30 
Andre Marois .....0s00sc0c08s0 4:420 M ’30 
John Rathbone Oliver ......---. 4:242 F ’30 
John Cowper Powys .....--+++: 4:104 Ja 30 
Ge Ee SOO, ncn ccacaneoee = 955 4:246 F °30 
Erich Maria Remarque .. ------. 4:190 Ja *30 
Beer OG asic cctwaes ook Kees 4:103 N ’29 
Henry Handel Richardson. .------ 4:104 N 29 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts .------ 4:418 M ’30 
Alice Grant Rosman ......-.-..- 4:491 Je ’30 
LaGe Bate ooo kei cies siieweeine 4:148 D ’29 
Eyélyn Scott ....ccecccsosssters 4:152 D ’29 
Elsie Singmaster .........-+++-- 4:250 F ’30 
Genevieve Taggard..........+++++ 4:488 Je ’30 
Seven: TROMPSON oi. cscs set eee 4:248 F ’30 
Se TOM SiN kde decode seeees 4:426 M ’30 
Carolyn Wells ............ ers 4:366 Ap ’30 
Rebecca West ........... rate 4:244 F ’30 
Barrett Willoughby ............. 4a 2 
Willard Huntington Wright..... 4:362 Ap ’30 
Tepemas Wolfe .. 0. ci isis teivcss 4:433 M ’30 
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Here Come The Brides 


(From The Open Shelf, Cleveland) 


ERE come the brides! And this is 

no idle stave that we are humming 
because it is June and bride-time. We 
are announcing a fact. Ever since the 
Library opened in ’69, prospective brides 
have been coming to it in numbers to 
read up for their life-jobs—and so have 
the grooms. 

In fact, the Library begins early with 
grooms, signed-and-sealed or potential, 
and, by and large, it does a good deal to 
ease them through the various stages of 
uncertainty until they are finally nerved 
to take off from the deep end, into the 

‘sea of matrimony. The letters to placate 
or woo for which we have furnished 
models, the chapters we have unearthed, 
covering the strategic points of “th’ 
etiqwetness of co’tship an’ mah’age,” as 
one colored-gentleman put it! We could 
tell about them—but we don’t. These 
touching and intimate services are buried 
deep in records, to which professional 
etiquette and real fellow-feeling have 
pape mislaid the key. 

owever, it is not the harmless ac- 
cessory groom that we started to write 
about ; it was the all-important bride and 
the books she reads as a preparation for 
matrimony. 

She used—and not so long ago—to ask 
for Catering for Two and perhaps if she 
wasn’t too timid, for Things a Young 
Wife Ought to Know. Nowadays, the 
chances are that the bride has been ab- 
sorbing everything and more than every- 
thing she ought to know from the mod- 
ern novel or she has had the Facts of 
Life spoon-fed to her in predigested form 
ever since her pre-school days. 

There is still, and always will be, the 
bride seeking the last word in descrip- 
tions and pictures of weddings because 
she is planning one which will, figura- 
tively speaking, wipe that of her dearest 
chum off the social map. These inquir- 
ers lean hard on such arbiters of ele- 
gance as Vogue’s Book of Brides and J. 
A. King’s Weddings. On occasion, there 
still comes to the Library for books and 
advice, the bride-to-be brought up in spa- 


cious luxury, but willing for love to 
wrestle with gas stove, in-a-door bed and 
frigidaire in a shoe-horn apartment. For 
her, that simple, trustworthy little guide, 
Man-Sized Meals From the Kitchenette. 
Then too, there is that still rarer young 
female of the species brought up on Liv- 
ing on a Little and What to do With 
Leftovers, who finds herself confronted 
with an establishment and a corps of 
servants. Emily Post will enlarge her 
views and impart sang froid even to the 
point of dealing with an imported butler. 


Many a bride of today is bent on in- 
forming herself in advance on every 
aspect of ber future estate, especially if 
she is a recent graduate of a college 
which, like Vassar, has recognized the 
fact that the majority of its graduates 
will spend much of their lives in the man- 
agement of homes and children, and must 
be prepared for this all-important career 
with every resource tying up with family 
life which the college has to offer. 

So, if the bride has majored in Euth- 
enics—no, it’s no use to look for it in 
the dictionary—she will ask and keep on 
asking for the latest and best book on 
feeding the family, small-house archi- 
tecture, interior decoration, gardening 
and landscape architecture, household 
technology, banking and budgeting, law 
for wives and problems of the family as 
a social institution (sex relations, birth 
control and divorce are some of them). 
She is preparing to mould her environ- 
ment in the interest of the family which 
she and her husband are founding. 

Then there is the girl (and her tribe 
increases) who has given her spirit and 
life blood to building up a job, or is do- 
ing creative work in some art or profes- 
sion. She greatly desires to marry and 
have children and equally desires to keep 
her job. She wants to know how to do 
this without getting the indigestion which 
lies in wait for those who try to eat their 
cake and have it too. So she asks if any 
one has written a serious book on “jobs 
and marriage,” and is given G. L. Coyle’s 
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book of that title, and perhaps she reads 
some of the numerous stories concerned 
with married women trying to solve the 
double problem of working both inside 
and outside the home. 

Oftener and oftener comes the girl, 
with a job or jobless, who goes into mar- 
riage with the full knowledge that she 
will have to be a wage-earner as well as 
her husband. Either he is in training for 
some business or profession where the 
rewards are slow or is so handicapped 
that his earning power is permanently 
restricted. Neither feels complete with- 
out the other so they agree not to wait, 
but to marry now and make it an eco- 
nomic as well as a domestic partnership. 
Such brides need all the help they can 
get and the college-trained girls will get 
a good deal from Leuck’s Fields of Work 
for Women with its wisely selected bib- 
liographies for further reading; the un- 
trained bride-elect with a smattering of 
the arts and that unclassifiable ability to 
capitalize an idea will get all sorts of 
useful hints from Croy’s How Women 
Can Make Money. 

Not all brides-elect who come to the 
Library are moving in a rosy cloud. 
Among those whose life-stories we know, 
are not a few whose bright confidence 
in a future of married happiness is 
dimmed by inharmony and divorce in the 
homes from which they come. This 
bride asks for books which will not only 


help her to mental health and emotional 
control but which will show her how to 
ensure it for the children which she 
hopes to have. For such a bride we are 
recommending Mental Hygiene, the 
American Library Association Reading 
With a Purpose course, prepared by Dr. 
Frankwood E. Williams. 

We can imagine that she smiles rue- 
fully as she reads in Dr. Williams’ in- 
troductory essay that “preparation for a 
successful marriage should begin at the 
cradle and not at the altar,” but youth is 
hopeful and she squares her shoulders to 
the resolve that the education of her chil- 
dren to be husbands and wives and 
fathers and mothers shall begin as soon 
as they are born and in the meantime 
her job is to correct the faulty emotional 
habits which a more or less unhappy 
childhood and youth have bred in her. 

This is an alluring topic and we could 
meander on indefinitely fitting books to 
hypothetical brides. But leave it to the 
real brides! One and all, they know what 
they want and have the initiative to get 
it. Otherwise they wouldn’t be getting 
married. To pick out a needed book from 
the following lists, will be no problem at 
all. 

The Public Library offers its felicita- 
tions to the June brides with every good 
wish for their continued success in their 
joyous and exacting new job—Matri- 
mony. 


A BOOKSHELF FOR BRIDES 


The Philosopher and Psychologist 
Look at Marriage 


Hamilton, G. V. & MacGowan, Kenneth. 
Wuat Is Wronc WITH MarriAGE. 1929. Boni. 


$3.00. 
Keyserling, H. A., Graf Von. Tue Boox 
OF MARRIAGE. 1926. Harcourt. $5.00. 
Neumann, Henry. Mopern YoutH AND 
MarriAGeE. 1928. Appleton. $1.50. 


Mental Hygiene 
Blatz, W. E. & Batt, Helen. PAreNTs AND 
THE Pre-ScHoot CHILp. Morrow. $3.00. 
Williams, Frankwood E. Mentat HycIene. 
1929. A.L.A. Reading With a Purpose Series. 
50 cents. 


Problems of Marriage and 
Family Life 
Goodsell, Willystine. Proptems oF THE 
Faminy. 1928. Century. $3.50. 


Groves, E. R. & G. H. WHOLESOME Mar- 
RIAGE. 1927. Houghton. $2. 

Groves, E. R. Soctat PRoBLEMS OF THE 
Fairy. 1927. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Wile, I. S. & Winn, M. D. Marriace In 
THE MoperN MANNER. 1929. Century. $2.00. 


The Wedding 


Burt, E. R. THe SHower Boox. Harper. 
$2.00. 

King, J. A. WEDDINGS. 

Vogue's Book oF Brives. 1929. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 


Building and Beautifying the Home 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. 

Hetp ror THE MAN WuHo Wants To BUILD. 

Vol. 3. The Bureau, ror Park Ave., N.Y. 35 

cents. 

100 BUNGALOWS OF ARCHITECTURAL 

DISTINCTION. 50 cents. 
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Delineator Home Institute Department of 
Service. CuRTAINS IN THE HoME, For WIN- 
pows, Doors, AND Doorways. 1928. The In- 
stitute., N. Y. $2.50. 

Keeley, C. J. H. A Boox or BuNGALOws 
AND Mopern Homes. Scribner’s. $2.75. 

Koues, Helen. On DecoraTING THE HousE 
IN THE Earty AMERICAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, 
p SPANISH MANNER. 1928. Cosmopolitan. 
5.00. 

Storey, W. R. Beauty 1n Home FurnisH- 
INGS. 1928. Henkle. $3.50. 


Law For Wives 


Jessup, H. W. Law ror Wives AND 
DAUGHTERS: THEIR RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. 
1927. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Spending, Saving and Investing 


Chase, Stuart & Schlink, F. J. Your 
Money’s WortH. 1927. Macmillan. $2.00. 


_ 
A 


Chassee, L. J. & O'Neill, E. C. Manace- 
MENT OF PERSONAL INCOME. McGraw. $1.75. 


Mott, B. Q. An AMERICAN WoMAN AND 


Her BANK. 1929. Doubleday. $2.00. 
Jobs and Marriage 
Coyle, G. L. Joss anp Marriace. 10928. 
Woman’s Press. $1.00. 
Croy, M. S. How Women Can MAKE 


Money. 1928. Funk. $2.00. 

Fleischman, D. E. ed. AN OUTLINE oF 
CAREERS FOR WoMEN. 1928. Doubleday. $3.00. 

Hatcher, O. L. ed. OccuPATIONS FoR 
WoMEN. 1927. Southern Women’s Educational 
Alliance, Richmond, Va. $3.50. 

Leuck, M. S. Fietps or Work For WoMEN. 
1926. Appleton. $2.50. 

[The Open SHELF also mentions as of inter- 
est to brides, books under Etiquette, Parties, 
and Gardens.] 





Where These Books Found Their Titles 


From Vera B. Fenn, Auburn, N.Y. 

Tuere Was A Suir, by Richard Le Gallienne. 
“He holds him with his skinny hand, 
‘There was a ship’, quoth he.” 


Coleridge, Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
art I, line to. 


From Effie R. Skilton, Watertown, Conn. 
GLIMPSES OF THE Moon, by Edith Wharton. 

a What may this mean 

That ease dead corse, again, in complete 

stee 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous.” 
Shakespeare, Hamlet. 


Suort As Any DreaM, by Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant. 
“Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night.” 
Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dream 


Act I, Scene 1, line 154. 


Tuincs Past, by Victoria (Colonna) Caetani, 
duchessa of di. 
“When to the session of sweet silent 
thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new aol my dear 
times waste.” 


Shakespeare, Sonnet XXX 


From Mary A. Osgood, Kansas City, Mo. 
Att Our Yesterpays, by H. M. Tomlinson. 


“All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act 4, Scene 5. 


House or Mirtn, by Edith Wharton. 


“The heart of the wise is in the house 
of mourning; but the heart of fools 
is in the house of mirth.” 

Ecclesiastes 7:4. 


Devit’s Boorn, by Percival Wilder. 


“At the Devil’s booth are all things sold. 
= | ounce of dross costs its ounce in 
go ons 


Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, line 26, 27 


Tue CHILpren, by Edith Wharton. 


“The children of this world are in their 
eneration wiser than the children of 


ight.” 
Luke XVI, 2. 


Tue Fruit or THE Tree, by Edith Wharton. 
“Of man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all 
our woe.” 
Milton, Paradise Lost, I, lines 1-3. 


Younc May Moon, by Martha Ostenso. 
“The Young May moon is beaming, love, 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love.” 

T. Moore 


THE WINGS OF THE MorNING, by Louis Tracy. 
“If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there shall Thy hand lead me, and 
Thy right hand shall hold me.” 
Psalm CXXXIX, 9, Io. 
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The Drama Shelf 


THE PRINTED PLAy Comes INTo Its OwN 


"THE printed play has come definitely 
into library favor, if one may judge 

by a number of comments from re- 

liable sources in the last few months. 

“Play reading may now be dignified 
as a ‘trend’,” affirms the Open Shelf of 
the Cleveland Public Library in a recent 
issue. “Plays were read in greater num- 
bers this year than ever before. Some 
like to read them in preparation for a 
Play House or Theater Guild production, 
others gather up loose ends of plot and 
dialog and prepare for intelligent discus- 
sion by reading the text after seeing the 
play. Librarians know from toilsome but 
gratifying experience that plays in scores 
and hundreds are read by the play com- 
mittees of amateur groups. 

“Readers, especially young people, 
grow to like it as a form, perhaps be- 
cause it is all dialog. The liking for it 
is a symbol of this snappy, pithy age. 
Ten years ago about three out of forty 
young people in a class would report that 
they liked to read plays. Now the count 
is reversed. Thirty-seven out of forty 
are apt to report enthusiastic liking.” 


The Wisconsin Library Bulletin also 
contributes to the symposium with an 
issue, April, devoted almost entirely to 
the subject of the theater and printed 
plays. Lists of plays for dramatic and 
group reading available from the state 
Traveling Library Department are given, 
and there are selected lists of books on 
every phase of the theater and of plays 
suitable for tournaments, besides valu- 
able information concerning royalties and 
presentation arrangements. 


The play lists were compiled by Anita 
Wamnes, of the Wisconsin Library 
School, who says in introducing her sub- 
ject, “ “The play’s the thing,’ and acci- 
dent of place and residence should pre- 
vent no one from the enjoyment of that 
drama which has been of interest for 
years, or that recent drama about which 
the critics are talking. 

“Humour, sorrow, human life—the 
elements in which people are most inter- 


ested, can be enjoyed to the utmost by 
the reading of these masterpieces of all 
tongues. 


“Play reading has advantages other 
than the sheer pleasure of reading. It is 
of cultural value in that it offers an op- 
portunity for the study of reputable au- 
thors and good plays old and new. It is 
of informative value and stimulates an 
active interest in the theater and drama 
as a whole. This form of literature now 
vies with the others for first place in the 
field of recreational reading.” 


Further evidence and confirmation is 
submitted by Margaret Souter Turk in 
an article in Publishers’ Weekly for 
April 5, 1930, “Undergraduate Reading 
at Hobart College.” In relating how pub- 
licity increased student reading in the 
college library from 2,500 volumes to 
11,000 in four years, she notes that in 
pleasure-reading, drama has become 
second only to fiction. Although in the 
fiction division the students are faithful 
to the older novelists, the drama read 
is “practically all modern.” Drama col- 
lections, she says, need no advertisement 
such as is necessary to “move” biog- 
raphy ; “a label on the board and a shal- 
low semicircle of books on the shelf are 
sufficient.” 

And the New York Times in a Sun- 
day dramatic section article, “The Plays 
That Are Put Into Print and Why,” 
adds the information, gathered from 
Brentano’s, Samuel French, Longmans, 
Green, and the Drama Bookshop, that 
about half of the edition of each printed 
play goes to the libraries of the country. 
After all, there is no reason why a much- 
discussed play should not be as good a 
purchase for the library as a much- 
discussed novel—in some instances a bet- 
ter one. 

In the months since the Drama Shelf 
section last appeared in the BULLETIN, 
no less than fifteen plays of more or less 
first rank have found their ways between 
covers. In all, twenty-four plays of the 
season proper have been put into print. 
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Bitter Sweet ($3, Doubleday), al- 
though it is the last of the three plays 
by Noel Coward in the volume to which 
it lends title, was evidently given that 
honor because as a Ziegfeld operetta 
with a cast headed by Evelyn Laye it 
had an American performance this 
winter. The others, Easy Virtue and 
Hay Fever, are much better for reading 
purposes—though older chronologically 
—and give the book its principal sub- 
stance. The former is a modern variation 
in serio-comedy of the “woman-with-a- 
past” situation; the latter, a mad farce 
on the clash of artistic temperaments 
with those of more commonplace vintage. 
Bitter Sweet itself is a Viennese love 
story of two generations. There is an 
introduction by Somerset Maugham in 
form of an essay on the younger dram- 
atist group; but since Mr. Maugham 
says that Mr. Coward is the group, the 
task is simplified and the essay keeps 
pretty closely to the work which it in- 
troduces. 


Courage ($2, French) is a pleasant 
little comedy of one woman’s fight 
against obstacles for her family of chil- 
dren, and her final triumph. 


In The First Mrs. Fraser ($1.25, Mac- 
millan), St. John G. Ervine has given a 
new and dextrous twist to the divorce 
play. In this case the husband finds his 
remarriage not up to expectations, and, 
with many a Scotch oath, comes clumsily 
back to the first spouse for advice. One 
of the sons of the first marriage wants 
to see his parents re-united. The other 
is just as bitterly opposed: How “the 
first Mrs. Fraser” solves the problem 
for herself furnishes the story. The dia- 
log is well done, as might be expected 
from an acknowledged master of stage- 
craft, and is of the type at which one 
chuckles, rather than laughs. 


To praise Green Pastures ($2, Farrar 
and Rinehart) in this partioular year of 
grace carries no more originality than 
to say that Shakespeare was a great dram- 
atist. No play in years has set the 
theatrical world so by the ears—and in 
this case it is not controversy but prac- 
tically unanimous and even hysterical 
enthusiasm that has furnished the sen- 


sation. Within the last month one more 
laurel has been heaped on the pile at the 
feet of Marc Connelly and the all-negro 
cast of the play, the Pulitzer award for 
drama. Briefly, in the event that there 
is anyone who has not felt the reverbera- 
tions caused by this remarkable piece of 
folk writing, Green Pastures depicts, in 
some eighteen astounding scenes, the 
unlettered Southern negro’s concept of 
religion. Naturally, he pictures the Bible 
story in terms of his own existence, and 
the result produced by Mr. Connelly 
(with a bow of acknowledgment in the 
direction of Roark Bradford, whose 
novel Old Man Adam and His Chillun 
furnished the initial inspiration) is a 
work of almost unbelievable beauty. No 
effort of imagination can reproduce the 
performance given by the negro actors; 
yet a surprising share of the simple dig- 
nity and truly moving qualities of the 
play can be obtained from reading it- 
preferably aloud. 


Half Gods ($2, Scribner) by Sydney 
Howard discusses in nine scenes the 
question of marriage, individualism, and 
just what are “women’s rights.” It is 
the author’s opinion that these have 
been extended too far. Critics were di- 
vided in their opinion of the play and it 
had but a short Broadway run, which, 
however, does not prevent its being an 
interesting and provocative document in 
the reading. 


Jew Suss ($2, Viking) was produced 
in New York as Joseph Suss, with the 
distinguished Russian actor, Maurice 
Moscovitz. It is a dramatization by Ash- 
ley Dukes of Lion Feuchtwanger’s ac- 
claimed novel, Power. The story is one 
which lends itself much better to the 
form of the novel than that of drama. 

The dramatization, as a matter of fact, 
is practically a series of episodes. The 
story itself is well worth one’s time, but 
it is suggested that a more satisfactory 
reading can be obtained from the original 
novel, issued by the same publishers. It 
is a striking study of the rise and fall 
of a Power Behind the Throne. 


Those who like the stories of Ring 
Lardner and those who have enjoyed 
seeing or reading the comedies in which 
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George Kaufmann has collaborated can- 
not fail to seize upon June Moon ($2, 
Scribner), written by the both of them, 
as the brightest satire of the season. It 
is in the best Lardner vein and Kauf- 
mann technique, this comedy of tin pan 
alley, the section of Broadway where 
the moon-and-spoon and _ blue-and-you 
songs are turned out. It is hard-boiled 
and wise-cracking and it tells, in the ver- 
nacular, the story of the “increditable” 
sap from Schenectady who comes to 
New York with a “fresh slant” and 
burns ’em up with a song whose title co- 
incides with that of the play. There are 
other complications, of course, and he 
is saved in the narrowest of nicks of time 
from a designing siren and sent back to 
his true love and a “bungalow for two.” 


S. N. Behrman, whose The Second 
Man was a Theater Guild success a short 
time ago, is one of the leading younger 
dramatists, specializing in the field of 
satirical comedy. Meteor ($2, Brentano) 
in which Alfred Lunt and Lynne Fon- 
tanne appeared briefly this winter, is an 
exciting and entertaining piece of writ- 
ing, in slightly fantastic vein, about an 
egoist whose faith in himself amounts 
to mania. 


Shaking of heads over the Theater 
Guild has been a popular pastime this 
season in theatrical circles. Great con- 
trasts have been drawn between the cour- 
ageous experimentalism of the Guild’s 
younger days and the conventional, and 
not too successful, fare presented this 
year. Perhaps as an answer to this, the 
Guild turned its Studio, or “freshman 
company,” into the fresh field of Soviet 
drama, with the result that Red Rust 
($2, Brentano) won more critical acclaim 
than all of the “graduate” Guild’s pro- 
ductions put together. Not that it is in 
any sense a perfect play, or even a satis- 
factorily constructed one. But it has 
many elements of interest. It is the first 
Soviet drama to be produced in this 
country. And, though melodramatic in 
form, it possesses a good measure of 
strength behind its crudeness. It follows 
the Soviet edict that drama must not only 
entertain, but instruct. The criticism it 
offers of revolution, in its picture of con- 
ditions in Russia today, will be a sur- 


prise to those who expect only laudation 
for the present regime. 


It is almost a hundred years since 
Bulwer-Lytton wrote Richelieu, but the 
play in a newer version ($2, Appleton) 
has served for a typical Walter Hamp- 
den production this season, and with suc- 
cess. This is no Strachey analysis of the 
famous Cardinal and prime minister, but 
the old, romantic, not to say swash- 
buckling, style of portrayal, and it gave 
Mr. Hampden the opportunity for one of 
his favorite characterizations. 


For many years John Golden has been 
noted for the cleanliness of the comedies 
he produces. Salt Water ($1.50, French) 
is such a one. It was written by Dan 
Jarrett, and Frank Craven gave valuable 
assistance in the leading role. The story 
concerns a landlubber who has an ambi- 
tion to own and captain a ship. His 
wife seeks to sublimate the wild wish 
by purchasing for him a ferry boat, and 
thereby the usual complications arise. 


For an author who has won the Pul- 
itzer prize for a play of utter realism to 
turn to farce comedy requires consider- 
able daring. Elmer Rice, author of 
Street Scene, Had the daring when he 
wrote See Naples and Die ($2, French) 
and received as his reward a great deal 
of misunderstanding. He wrote it, he 
says, for his own amusement, and further 
avers that he had a great deal of fun 
from the procedure. So will the reader 
who forgets Street Scene and permits 
himself to be entertained by Mr. Rice’s 
nonsenical picture of title-seeking Amer- 
icans abroad, a theme not too new, but 
at least freshly treated. 


The Silver Tasste ($1.75, Macmillan) 
by Sean O’Casey is a problem play in 
the truest sense. Nowhere has it been 
presented without creating controversy— 
sometimes bitter. It deals with the 
soldier whose body is wrecked and whose 
life is ruined by the war. The result is 
admittedly uneven, and critics divide be- 
tween calling the stronger portions genius 
or merely incoherence. However that 
may be, parts are undoubtedly moving 
and the problem is attacked with the 
utmost earnestness. 
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Sharing honors with June Moon as the 
most successful comedy of the season is 
Preston Sturges’s Strictly Dishonorable 
($2.50, Liveright), one of those things 
whose success is difficult to analyse, ex- 
cept to fall back on the bromide that it 
is entertainment. Strictly Dishonor- 
able is that and little more, but so skilful 
are the characterization and dialog of 
this comedy laid in a New York speak- 
easy, and so deft and pleasing the turns 
and twists of plot that one is not tempted 
to ask for more in the way of amuse- 
ment. The girl in the story is deserted 
in the speakeasy by her churlish fiancee, 
and an opera singer, a judge, and the 
proprietor see to it that her affairs are 
straightened out. P.S. She does not 
marry the churlish fiancee. 


Robert Emmett Sherwood is chiefly 
known as the author of The Road to 
Rome and a critic of the erstwhile silent 
drama. There were those who were so 
unkind as to proclaim the latter influence 
the stronger in his Waterloo Bridge ($2, 
Scribner) which was played this winter 
with June Walker and Glenn Hunter in 
the leading roles. Certainly the story is 
usual enough—that of the professional 
lady “more sinned against than sinning” 
who wants to “go straight” and who 


shows her true nobility of character by 
sacrifice of her own ambitions when the 
“one pure love” comes into her life in 
the person of a young Canadian soldier. 
Things, it may not be necessary to say, 
come out alright in the end. This is not 
to say that Mr. Sherwood is not an ac- 
complished playwright, nor that he does 
not handle his somewhat threadbare 
materials with skill and a certain amount 
of charm. 


Just as we go to press, word comes 
of two more plays which have been is- 
sued, and which probably bring the season 
to a close: Death Takes a Holiday by A. 
Casella, and The Last Mile by John 
Wexley, both published by French at $2. 
The former is an imaginative melo- 
drama, picturing Death as a guest at a 
house party. The latter was the runner- 
up to Green Pxstures for the Pulitzer 
award, and caused a sensation in the 
theatre this season second only to the 
prize winner itself. The scene is laid in 
a prison deathhouse and the first act con- 
cerns an execution. The last two acts 
depict a prison mutiny. It is a piece of 
gruesome, sadistic writing, torturingly 
realistic, different from anything the 
modern theater has produced. 


SoME RECENT PLAYS IN PRINT 


BerKeLey Square. J. Balderston. $2. Mac- 
millan. 


Best Pays or 1928-1929. B. Mantle. $3. Dodd. 

Birp In Hanp. J. Drinkwater. $1.50. Hough- 
ton. 

Bitter Sweet (including Easy Virtue and 
Hay Fever). N. P. Coward. $3. Doubleday. 

Bonps oF InTerEst. J. Benavente y Martinez. 
$1. Scribner. 

CaMEL THrouGH THE Neepie’s Eye. F. 
Langer. $2. Brentano. 

CaponsaccHt. A. F. Goodrich and R. A. 
Palmer. $1. Appleton. 

a. G. Silberer (Sil-Vara). $2. Double- 


y. 

CHILDREN oF Darkness. E. J. Mayer. $2.50. 
Liveright. 

Courace. T. Barry. $2. French. 

Crave Sonc. G. Martinez Sierra. $2. Dut- 
ton. 

CrimiInaL Cope. M. Flavin. $2. Liveright. 

DeatH Takes A Hormay. A. Casella. $2. 
French. 

Dynamo. E. G. O'Neill. $2.50 Liveright. 


Easy Virtue (see Bitter Sweet). 


First Mrs. Fraser. St. J. G. Ervine. $1.25. 
Macmillan. 

= oF Love AND DeatH. R. Rolland. $2. 

olt. 

Green Pastures. M, C. Connelly. $2. Farrar. 

Har Gops. S. C. Howard. $2. Scribner. 

Hay Fever (see Bitter Sweet). 

Houimway. P. Barry. $2. French. 

Ir I Were You. L. Sawyer. 
French. 

Ivory Door. A. A. Milne. $2. Putnam. 

Jape Gop. W. E. Barry. pa. 75 cents. French. 

Jew Suss. A. Dukes. $2. Viking. 

Journey’s Env. R. C. Sherriff. $2. Brentano. 

June Moon. R. Lardner and G. Kaufman. 
$2. Scribner. 

Kart AND ANNA. L, Frank. $2. Brentano. 

Kincpom or Gop. G. Martinez Sierra. $2. Dut- 
ton. 


Last MILE. 


pa. 75 cents. 


ohn Wexley. $2. French. 

Ler Us Be Gay. R. Crothers. $2. French. 

Lysistrata. M. C. Donnay. $2. Knopf. 

Meteor. S. N. Behrman. $2. Brentano. 

Rep Rust. V. Kirchon and A. Ouspensky. $2 
Brentano. 
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Ricueuizv. E. Bulwer-Lytton. $2. Appleton. 

R. U. R. C. Capek. pa. 75 cents. French. 

Satt Water. J. Golden and D. Jarrett. $1.50. 
French. 

See Napies Anp Die. E. Rice. $2. French. 

Sitver Tassie. S. O’Casey. $1.75. Macmillan. 

STRANGE InteRLUDE. E. G. O'Neill. $2.50. 
Liveright. 

Street Scene. E. L. Rice. $2. French. 

— DisHONoRABLE. P. Sturges. $2. Live- 
right. 


Tuis THinc CAtiep Love. E. Burke. pa. 75 
cents. French. 

Votrone. B. Jonson. $2. Viking. 

Water_oo Brince. R. E. Sherwood. $2. Scrib- 
ner. 

WuispPerinc GALLERY. P. Robinson and T. 
de Marney. pa. 75 cents. French. 

Wincs Over Europe. R. M. B. Nichols and 
M. Browne. $2. Covici. 

Younc Love. S. Raphaelson. $2. Brentano. 





Notes on the Teaching of Classification 
By Martha Conner 


COMBIN ING the teaching of catalog- 

ing and classification in one course 
has been advocated in some quarters. 
Some qualifications are here suggested in 
the hope that helpful discussion may be 
provoked. 

There seems to be no clear reason for 
teaching author entry in cataloging, with 
classification, since there is little relation 
between the two subjects. In doing 
practical work, a different set of tools 
is used for each process. To carry each 
book separately through each process 
consecutively would make for inefficiency. 
The classifier uses one set of tools and 
consults the shelf-list constantly, the 
person who decides on author entry and 
makes the copy for the catalog card uses 
another set of tools and consults the 
authority file of the official catalog con- 
tinually. The efficient process is to have 
one person do the classifying and assign 
subject headings, and another to do the 
cataloging. If the same person must do 
both, it is better to classify and assign 
subject entry to a number of books and 
then catalog them. There will be less 
waste of motion and more consecutive 
thought which is conducive to better 
work and greater speed. Even though 
Library of Congress cards be used, the 
process does not differ greatly. 

Assigning subject headings does have 
direct relation to classification; in fact, 
it is the same process, for one is placing 
a book under its subject on the shelves, 
the other under its subject in the catalog. 
But in many cases the principle on which 
each is based is so different that teaching 
them together produces nothing but con- 


fusion in the mind of the student. 
Classification of literature, for ex- 
ample, is based on language, while the 
subject entry in the catalog is based on 
the ethnic adjective, denoting races or 
peoples. The catalog has the heading 
Brazilian literature while the class num- 
ber means literature written in the Por- 
tugese language. If these two new ideas 
are presented to the student at the same 
time there is bewilderment. Every new 
idea learned is a point of association for 
learning other new and related ideas, but 
two new ideas presented at once provide 
two points of confusion. If the two 
processes, classification and assigning of 
subject entry, are to be taught together, 
the teacher must watch carefully the sub- 
jects in which the above condition occurs. 
After the theory of classification and 
subject entry are clearly understood by 
the student, the two processes may ad- 
vantageously be carried on together. 


Order in Teaching 


Where to begin in teaching the Deci- 
mal classification seems to puzzle the 
young teacher. After a careful survey 
of the whole scheme, emphasizing its 
logic and features of the notation, one 
may well begin with a subject that is 
familiar to the students. Literature at 
once presents itself on account of its 
familiarity. But this is not a good class 
to begin with, for it presents three new 
ideas: subject, form, and language— 
three points of confusion if presented 
together. 

History is quite as familiar and its 
subdivision by country is easily under- 
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stood. Here is an opportunity to present 
subject analysis with regional subdivision. 
This regional subdivision of subject 
occurs in many other classes, so that this 
is one of the first things to learn and to 
carry along to other divisions. Begin 
with the 930-999, and having learned the 
principles here presented, and the im- 
portant country numbers, travel numbers 
will be easily understood, and biography 
readily followed. The principle of as- 
signing subject entry under country with 
chronological subdivision follows the 
principle of classifying in this subject so 
that the two processes will be readily 
associated. 


The social sciences should follow the 
historical sciences since the two are re- 
lated and overlap. The teacher must be 
careful to bring out differences where 
they occur between the principles of 
classification and subject entry. In classi- 
fication of political science we say politics 
and government, United States; in sub- 
ject entry we use the form U. S.—Pol. 
and govt. 

By the time the class is through with 
the 300’s the principle of subjects classi- 
fication with regional division should be 
thoroughly understood. The social sci- 
ences are difficult for the student, largely 
on account of lack of knowledge of the 
subject. A large proportion of new 
books belong to this class. Since it is 
given early in the course, there is time 
for frequent review. 


The class philology should precede 
literature, for language is the basis of 
the classification of literature and in the 
notation the same number is used for a 
language and the literature written in 
that language. The 800’s present a new 
idea, classification by form. This needs 
careful presentation and practice in 
application, that the principle may be 
thoroughly understood before another 
new idea is introduced, form as subject 
in the catalog. To get across the idea 
that we classify all the time by form and 
yet make no form entries in the catalog 
ueeds careful illustration. Books about 
poetry as subject in the catalog is easily 


understood, but the reason why we make 
no form entries in the catalog for books 
written in the form of poetry needs 
repetition. 


Science Classification 


Science may well follow, the teacher 
being always careful to watch for differ- 
ences in principle between classification 
and subject entry. The matter of “see” 
and “see also” references is advanta- 
geously introduced with the sciences, 
where logical arrangement is so evident. 
If a group of books on related subjects 
is chosen for classification, e.g. botany, 
trees, oak, forestry, horticulture, the 
teacher can, in class, quickly show the 
relationships and the class get the idea of 
why there should be a reference, Flora, 
see Botany, and also Botany, see also 
Forests and forestry. The presentation 
can be made so interesting that the class 
will grasp and assimilate the idea quickly. 
If followed by practice with a group of 
interesting books and the students’ knowl- 
edge tested until mastery is complete, the 
process may be carried through other 
subjects without confusion. 


Technology naturally follows science. 
Philosophy is perhaps the most difficult 
of the classes on account of the un- 
familiarity of the subject to most of the 
students. This is the subject of least 
acquisition in libraries, so not much time 
needs to be devoted to some of the sub- 
divisions. The general works are well 
taught last, for in 016, subject bibliog- 
raphy, a knowledge of all other classes 
is required. 

In teaching classification as in all other 
subjects, it is very important to test the 
presentation, and repeat if necessary, 
until the reaction of the class reveals 
complete understanding. Be sure each 
new principle is understood before pre- 
senting another. 

The course should proceed slowly at 
first, until initial diffuse movement is 
overcome, and coordination in thinking 
in terms of the subject is accomplished, 
then the work may proceed more rapidly 
without confusion. 
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Poor Miss Davies! 


HEN Miss Louise Davies of Cali- 

fornia was inspired by Dr. C. C. 
Williamson’s article, The Selection of 
Library Students, in the January ButL- 
LETIN, to write a criticism of the profes- 
sion, questioning in particular the lack 
of present opportunity and reward for 
students of the highest ability (her criti- 
cism appeared in the April BULLETIN 
under the title, The Profession—Seen 
Through a Young Librarian’s Eyes) lit- 
tle did she reck, as the old mellerdram- 
mers would have it, what a tempest of 
indignation she was to stir in the library 
teapot. 

Only one of the contributions pro- 
voked by her article can be called sub- 
stantially in agreement with it. That was 
What Is a High School Librarian by Mil- 
dren Davis, which was published in the 
BuLLeTiIn for May. Miss Davis, how- 
ever, left the strict limitations of the 
main premise for the tangent of high 
school librarianship and the problems pe- 
culiar to it as a branch of the profession. 


Miss Davies’s original article we 
thought moderate, well reasoned and log- 
ical in development of its point of view, 
and a frank, sincere, constructive ques- 
tioning. The contribution of Miss Davis 
in the field of school librarianship was 
similarly presented. The greater number 
of the more recent replies also are con- 
structed with the honest purpose of 
reaching an answer to Miss Davies’s 
questions. One at least, however, it must 
be admitted, forsakes the cool paths of 
logic for the more heated ways of re- 
sentment at an attack upon the profes- 
sion which, as we see it, Miss Davies did 
not make at all. She merely criticized— 
and in healthy fashion. 

We shall have room only for extracts 
from the several contributions received. 

Opening the symposium is W. Lawr- 
ence Shaw of the Ventura County 
(Calif.) Free Library, who received his 
library training in the same school as 
Miss Davies, one year later. Intelligence 
will bring its own reward, he thinks, and 
time will see “awakening community and 
institutional officialdom . . . bid higher 


for first class service, the only kind that 
pays in the long run.” Says he: 


The improvements will be hastened, I be- 
lieve, by at least three factors: 

1. Blunders by unintelligent and unimagin- 
ative workers would make first class service 
dificult if not impossible. While intelligent 
assistants are far from mistake-proof, they 
handle unusual items and situations more suc- 
cessfully, and are not those the items that 
often prove most important in the highest 
type of service? Furthermore, intelligent 
workers will devise ways and means for cut- 
ting down and improving routine. 

2. In most communities a generation ac- 
quainted with modern library methods from 
youth has yet to grow up. It is to be hoped 
that this eventuality will call for library work 
that is more worthwhile and less like drudgery. 
It is also to be hoped that as the education of 
youth is modernized, fewer of those leaving 
school will consider themselves once and for 
all time educated, but will, with the aid of 
a thankful librarian, continue to pursue 
knowledge with real interest. For those work- 
ing in educational institutions, I believe that 
the modern emphasis on research, experi- 
mental, and case methods is making first class 
library service a real necessity. 

3. Library organizations are becoming more 
active in urging higher salaries. Teachers’ 
associations proved quite helpful in raising 
the salaries of teachers. 


Mr. Shaw remarks that most of his 
friends who have entered branches of 
industry are serving their periods of ap- 
prenticeship and routine ; and that in few 
of the other professions is “stimulation 
from an intellectual group of people such 
as a college faculty” possible—replying 
to another of Miss Davies’s arguments. 
Such stimulation, he suggests, is most 
often obtained outside, whatever the pro- 
fession. 

Several distinct points of view are re- 
presented in the replies. 

“T also am a young librarian; younger 
perhaps than Miss Davies whose article 
in the Wirson Butretin for April 
greatly incensed me,” writes Rosemary 
Rennie Mason, recently appointed assis- 
tant librarian in the U.S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, Oteen, N. C., who says that she 
is 21 and “drawing a salary larger than 
Miss Davies mentioned in her article as 
being received by her friends.” Miss 
Mason continues : 
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Miss Davies has presented her argument in 
a straightforward fashion—convincingly—but 
it is my hope that she has not been so con- 
vincing that readers will consider her repre- 
sentative of the young librarians. It is possi- 
ble that she does resent a certain class of 
girls who, having achieved a degree feel that 
in eighteen months practical experience they 
have the ‘Open Sesame’ to all doors. I glory 
in their conceit, but fear for their success. 


After this attention-compelling begin- 
ning, the writer discusses at some length 
the attitude represented by the group to 
which she consigns Miss Davies: 


_ Their attitude is not conducive to success 
in any venture. No person, man or woman, 
who enters a profession solely to make money 
is ever very satisfied. They are the unrestful 
group who are making the world a chaos dur- 
ing this turbulent post-war era. These people 
have my greatest sympathy for I know that 
nothing makes one more unhappy or dissatis- 
fied than a work that is really work, and re- 
quires effort to et each new day with a 
smile. Librarians have pioneered for so long— 
and now, we of the younger generation are 
blazing new trails too, and slowly coming to 
the front. I was interested in noting that 
directly under Mr. Williamson’s article in the 
January issue of the Wirson BULLETIN was 
another, entitled, How the Librarian Can Help 
the Geography Teacher. Isn’t that proof that 
librarians are more appreciated every day? 

. . « I should like to ask Miss Davies if 
she loves the feel of new books—if she loves 
books so much herself that she wants every- 
one else to love them?. . . A dancer is a 
dancer always; a nurse nurses her dolls while 
she is still in pinafores, hair-dressers are born 
with deft fingers, school teachers are usually 
found playing school while children—so why 
shouldn’t a librarian follow her natural inclin- 
ations? And why, after she has tried library 
work as a part-time assistant during college, 
isn’t she in full cognizance of her desires? 

I cannot understand the attitude of the col- 
lege professors who advise only their most 
mediocre students to become librarians. I have 
always learned and agreed that a librarian 
must have all the virtues: personality, toler- 
ance, literary background, love for books, in- 
tellectual curiosity, and a broad understanding 
of human nature. If these be mediocre stu- 
dents then let the library schools profit by 
such mediocrity. 

_ There can’t be any greater field in which 
initiative and character can be developed! Will 
Miss Davies kindly look around her and see 
what she considers more worthy of a young 
= ay of high intelligence and character? 

hat greater work than guiding children to 
delight and knowledge in good books, and of 
answering the crying need for adult education 
= the country as the libraries are answering 


The problem is approached from a 
somewhat different angle in the contri- 


bution of Mrs. Ruth Nye, who is Miss 
Mascn’s superior in the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital library at Oteen and a librarian of 
fifteen years experience. She writes: 


There is much disturbing truth in Miss 
Davies’s article, but I quarrel with her atti- 
tude toward that truth. She states that, to 
her knowledge, not one of her classmates, 
after — months of library work, is do- 
ing work worthy of a young person of high 
intelligence and character. feel that there 
is something wrong in this attitude. 

My sincere sympathy to Miss Davies—and 
some unsolicited advice. Let her, while she 
still has youth and, we presume, enthusiasm, 
choose some profession in which she will find 
more satisfaction and more remuneration than 
she will in library work. If she feels as she 
does now I fear she will be no happier if she 
remains in the profession till a ripe old age— 
and who will deny that library work is ten- 
acious? 

I cannot understand why she chose library 
work as a profession. Surely she does not 
mean to insinuate that she is one of those 
mediocre persons who “are unable to make 
their way in other professions.” She trained 
for it—she must have chosen it—but why? 
She evidently does not like it, nor consider 
it a worthy profession, hence my advice to 
leave it promptly. Underpaid it certainly is. 
We all agree to that—and go gaily on to the 
wonder and scorn of our office-working 
friends. And would we trade for their fat- 
salaried jobs? Not for a minute. Surely | 
am not alone in this feeling. 

.. One of the chief charms of library work 
is that it has so many branches, something 
for every taste, something new to turn to if 
one’s fervor needs renewing. And fervor is 
so necessary to ~—arnee in any line of work. 
—Or am I wrong? After fifteen years of li- 
brary work am I incurably romantic about the 
lack-lustre business of earning a living? If 
I am, I am happy in my ignorance, but I 
tremble to think what a sorry figure I must 
cut in the eyes of the young realists of today. 


“T am not taking the stand that the 
profession of librarianship is perfect,” 
writes Miss Nina K. Baldwin, cataloguer 
at the Lorain (Ohio) Public Library, 
“but I am convinced that it is a worth- 
while profession at the present time and 
that it has tremendous possibilities as a 
profession of prestige for the future. The 
latter aspect, that it is not a settled pro- 
fession, and that growth, change, and 
progress are taking place and will take 
place, is one of the things that makes the 
profession attractive and interesting to 
me.” She continues: 

. I do not see any artificial barrier to 


hig : salaries such as the lack of “uniform 
i Ities” Miss Davies mentions. Difficulties 
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need not be uniform; in what profession or 
business are they? And certainly there are 
plenty of difficulties for the librarian of “force 
and intelligence” who wants and dares to go 
out into new fields, or to reorganize work in 
old ones. I can think of a very much more 
real objection to anyone entering this profes- 
sion with the intention of going to the top 
than any Miss Davies mentions. That is the 
fact that seniority and executive position do 
not bring with them the privilege of shorten- 
ing the working day as they do in every other 
profession and in business. Unless they make 
the time up, librarians, heads of large systems, 
do not dare leave early to play golf as do 
executives in every corporation. They are ex- 
pected to work the same number of hours as 
an untrained assistant. But I think this ob- 
jection is offset by the month vacation libra- 
rians always have and the fact that a leave 
of absence for study or travel can nearly 
always be secured. 


I do not think that almost all library work 
is petty routine, even for the beginning 
trained assistant. I believe that library work 
offers a wider variety of activities than almost 
any other profession, and I think the amount 
of routine is small. My reasons for thinking 
that there is great variety are: those libra- 
rians who deal primarily with the public must 
of necessity, because people are different, get 
all sorts of contacts; those librarians who are 
concerned primarily with books have new and 
different ideas brought to them continually; 
and those librarians who deal primarily with 
the organization as such are working with a 
living, changing, and we hope growing system 
which presents new problems all the time. 
It is only in the very largest systems that 
trained assistants are kept to one routine job, 
and not very often even there. And I believe 
that at almost all times suggestions will be 
not only accepted but tried, so that initiative 
and intelligence are not discouraged. There 
are so many sides to even the simplest activity 
of library work, because it deals with two 
dynamics, books and people, that it is hard 
to see how any job could be just routine. 

Perhaps most important of all, library work 
offers to people who like books a chance to 
use in their vocation the enthusiasm for which 
more unfortunate humans have to find outlet 
in their avocations. They are kept in touch 
through their profession with books and edu- 
cational stimuli, cultural pursuits to which 
others can devote only their leisure. And in 
this day of manifold activities when so many 
lose touch with the world of books, the libra- 
rian has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
never will as long as he continues to treat 
books not as merchandise but as ideas. 


A discussion of that much misunder- 
stood term, “standardization,” used both 
by Miss Davies and Dr. Williamson, is 
contributed by Miss Elizabeth Carter of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Public Library, 
who says: 


A thorough re-organization of public libra- 
ries generally would no doubt benefit the 
human race, especially the reading section, but 
why necessarily more standardization? There 
is not room enough now in the field for the 
play of the creative mind, why further pro- 
crustean beds for us to stretch ourselves upon? 
What the library needs, as some of us see it, 
is more individuality instead of less, more 
experimenting, more questioning of shib- 
boleths and ancient library dogmas suited to 
the year 1875 or earlier. Why should the pub- 
lic libraries of the land monotonously repeat 
the Main Street error? In book classification 
a thorough reform followed by a larger uni- 
formity would probably be desirable. But 
from the human end why should not a public 
library reflect the personality of its head and 
if it is so minded try out a new method on 
its own? Heretofore in spite of the small 
salaries there has been a measure of life, free- 
dom, color, and interest about the librarian’s 
task that has had its unique attraction. Is 
the lack of prestige after all so important? 
All intellectual workers share it, and must 
take more or less the hidden way of the 
taoist. The same lack haunts the minister, 
the educator, the social worker, except as 
they attach themselves by various contacts to 
the dispensers of great wealth. These workers 
are off the main highway of big business and 
this is most strictly the day of business ideals. 
But let the library world take on the atmos- 
phere of business to this extent at least that 
it lay aside bowing down to moth-eaten idols. 
Business has everywhere a certain uniformity 
of the method, but its initiative is proverbial, 
and it has no sacred books to which all ex- 
ecutives must defer. 

The public library approaches more nearly 
to a large retail business house in its character, 
—and in its methods if it is wise—than to the 
activities of the doctor, lawyer, teacher or 
clergyman. This is perhaps one of the neces- 
sary limitations which it does not recognize, 
and of which the Young Librarian speaks. 
Much of its work is non-intellectual. It must 
serve a large, varied, and changing public. In 
some degree it must satisfy its public’s wants. 
People must go away pleased, or at least not 
a state of edginess and invaded serenity, if 
that library is to live up to its proclaimed 
task of supplying readers with books. That 
books are more thrilling and inspiring stuff 
to handle than bread and textiles is the libra- 
rian’s good luck, and the element of pleasure 
and excitement in the commonest library day. 
If this be idealism, make the most of it. _ 

Is not the peril that hangs over the public 
library today that of becoming such -a rigid, 
uneasy, supervised, chalk-marked unhappy sys- 
tem as its neighbor, the public school? The 
intellectual curiosity and capacity for creative 
work on which Dr. Williamson rightly insists 
are only too necessary if the library worker 
is not to be simply a manager or a clerk. But 
shall these good attributes be used for the 
furthering of a more rigid structure of stand- 
ardization? Let us scrutinize this temple in 
the rising lest the last shred of creative effort 
and pleasure in working be built into its wall. 
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Just before press-time one crumb of 
comfort falls Miss Davies’s way. 
Another insurgent enters the arena, in 
the person of Miss Helen Ziegler, libra- 
rian of the Carnegie-Stahl Free Public 
Library, Bellevue, Ohio. In the letter 
accompanying her contribution, she re- 
lates an incident which occurred last 
month at an Ohio district meeting, and 
which would seem to show the value of 
such discussions as the present one. The 
program was in charge of herself and 
Miss Dorothy E. Keefe of the Sandusky 
Library. The fare they provided for 
those in attendance was in form of a 
round table, a free and critical discussion 
of censorship of books, county libraries, 
high school reading lists, and adult edu- 
cation. The program seemed to have 
pleased almost everyone, Miss Ziegler 
writes, except one older librarian who 
“made a few tart remarks about our 
youth and inexperience and unsophistica- 
tion.” 

“This made me wild,” Miss Ziegler 
confesses, “as you can well imagine. But 
at the end of the day ————” (one of 
the librarians in attendance) “asked that 
the program committee be given a vote of 
thanks for the excellent program—it was 
the best Ohio meeting he had ever at- 
tended!” (Thinking this part of Miss 
Ziegler’s letter a pertinent illustration to 
add to the symposium, we “lifted” it 
without her knowledge—so she is hereby 
absolved of any charge of indiscretion. 
We take the blame.) 


Miss Ziegler’s article: 


I have been tremendously interested in the 
article written by Miss Davies. I am the li- 
brarian in a small town in Ohio; I was an 
assistant in the Cleveland Heights Public Li- 
brary for three years before attending West- 
ern Reserve Library School and am about to 
start on my sixth year in library work. 


I am particularly disturbed because my 
youth works against me at all times. It seems 
too bad that one must grow old before one’s 
opinions and ideas become valuable. There 
is a definite tendency to ignore the suggestions 
of the untrained assistant and even of the re- 
cently graduated trained librarian. This is 
one reason for the discouragement encoun- 
tered among the younger librarians. The long 
hours, low salaries, and high requirements 
would be as nothing if one’s suggestions, care- 
fully thought out, ae the most part, were re- 
ceived with anything but disinterest. The 
“Can any good idea come from a youngster?” 
attitude prevails in many cases. Certainly 
Miss Davies is right when she says that criti- 
icism is discouraged, and I may further add, 
suggestions are not welcomed. And in almost 
every case, we will find that it is a real in- 
terest in the profession which prompts any 
remarks about it. The people who do not 
really care about the work will not even think 
about it enough to try to help or change it. 
I hardly see how the younger members of 
the protession can do anything if they are not 
encouraged to think about it, and certainly 
if they will make the effort to do so, the re- 
sults should be given some attention. I would 
hate to think that the older members of the 
library world wish to keep the younger ones 
in a state of awe and subjection as long as 
possible, but surely they cannot justify their 
refusal to see the good in ideas brought to 
them for the good of the service. 

I do disagree with Miss Davies about the 
routine work. I do not think that trained li- 
brarians as a rule do nothing but routine work 
or even a great deal of it. They should not; 
their time is more valuable when it is spent 
working out new ways of bettering the serv- 
ice to the public. Within the last few years 
too many new things have been brought into 
prominence that cannot be called routine in 
any sense. 

Certainly we do not have much time to do 
creative work outside of the long hours most 
of us work. But certainly also there are many 
in the profession who have little initiative and 
personal force because they have seen that it 
is not welcome. Rare indeed is the assistant 
who is brought out by her librarian The per- 
sonality on which every writer about library 


work insists is decidedly not welcome in the 
average library; it complicates the work to 
have someone thinking of new things to do 
or new ways of doing the old things! 
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Debating News 


‘THE finals of the Intercollegiate Ora- 
torical Contest will be held in Los 
Angeles June 19. More than 540 col- 
leges and universities participated in the 
1929 contest and, judging from the 
yearly increase in entrants since 1925, 
there will be a twenty-five percent in- 
crease this year. The subjects are all 
on the Constitution of the United States, 
fourteen questions based on various 
phases and interpretations. The first 
prize is $1,500, the seventh $400, with a 
total of $5,000 in prizes. The winners 
will be listed in the September BULLETIN. 

Changes have been made in the pro- 
cedure of the 1930 International Ora- 
torical Contest. The time limit is ten 
minutes as before, but instead of the full 
ten minutes being devoted to a prepared 
speech, the first six only are to be spent 
on it; four minutes are to be given to 
speaking extemporaneously on a subject 
announced to each contestant at the end 
of his speech. 


The May Gavel of the national foren- 
sic society Delta Sigma Rho contains a 
survey of the status of international de- 
bating, in a report prepared by Profes- 
sor Raymond F. Howes of Washington 
University, St. Louis, for the American 
Association of Teachers of Speech. He 
sent a questionnaire to 128 American col- 
leges which had taken part in 400 inter- 
national debates since 1922. Teams from 
the Union of British Students and Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities in Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia, China, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines have debated 
in the United States. 

The English form of debating has in- 
fluenced the American style more than 
any other factor, with the result that de- 
bates are now more informal, flexible, 
spontaneous and interesting, and cold 
logic and dogmatic assertions have been 
minimized. 

Fifty-one schools report that interna- 
tional debating is no added expense, 
while 41 consider it a financial liability. 


That fact depends on both the door re- 
ceipts and the annual budget. 

Miss Martha Biehle, Acting Executive 
Secretary of the National Student Feder- 
ation, gives a brief review of interna- 
tional debating since 1928 when the man- 
agement of it was given to the N. S. F. 
by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, in the same issue of the Gavel. New 
rules have been formulated for the 
October-December 1930 period. There 
are to be two men on each team rather 
than three, and the guarantee has been 
reduced to $90. 

Invitations to debate in American col- 
leges this fall have been sent to Cam- 
bridge University; the National Student 
Union of England, composed of Reading, 
Edinburgh and London Universities ; and 
the Deutsche Studentenschaft, the na- 
tional student union of Germany. 


Since 1922 the UNiversiry DEBATERs’ 
ANNUALS have printed stenographic re- 
ports of seven international debates. The 
1929-1930 volume, which will be ready 
in September, will contain the Oxford— 
University of Missouri contest on the 
tariff question and the New Zealand Uni- 
versity—Columbia University debate on 
the arbitration of international disputes. 


The 1929-1930 University DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL will contain debates on the fol- 
lowing subjects as well: Censorship; The 
Chain Store; Chinese vs. American Civi- 
lization; Complete Disarmament; The 
Cotsworth 13-Month Calendar; Limita- 
tion of Education to Students of Ex- 
ceptional Ability; Ontario System of 
Liquor Control. These questions will be 
used by many debating leagues in 1930 
and 1931. 

To date The Chain Store is the most 
popular question for next year. Auto- 
mobile Insurance, The Use of Motion 
Pictures in the Schools, The Evils vs. the 
Benefits of the Machine Age, and Indian 
Independence from Great Britain will 
also be debated. 
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T W. HUNTINGTON, author of 
*Books About Italy, the leading 
article in this issue, is Director of The 
Italian Literary Guide Service, Ana- 
capri, Italy. He attended the University 
of California, 
where he re- 
ceived his A.B. 
degree in 1916. 
College work 
was followed by 
a number of 
years of business 
in Chicago, 
Mexico City, 
and New York. 
Mr. Hunting- 
ton made his 
first visit to 
Italy in 1922. In | 
1926 he initiated 
the publication 
of the monthly Jtaliana bibliography of 
new publications in the English language 
relating to Italian life and letters; this 
work was soon taken over by the Italy 
America Society of New York City, and 
with this Society Mr. Huntington was 
associated for two years in editorial 
capacity. At the same time he pub- 
lished The Italiana Bibliography (Bren- 
tano’s, 1928) and he is co-editor of The 
Traveler's Book of Verse (Holt, 1928). 

















T. W. HUNTINGTON 


There are few bookshops in Italy spe- 
cializing in the sale of books written in 
the English language ; and the more pro- 
gressive of these shops are often called 
upon to perform the function of refer- 
ence-librarian. As an aid to these book- 
sellers, Mr. Huntington has collaborated 
with them in making a careful survey of 
those books which experience has proven 
to be most popular among English-speak- 
ing travelers. 

Librarians in search of Italian books 
or out-of-print books written in English 
about Italy may register their wants with 
the Italian Literary Guide Service. Mr. 
Huntington is always pleased to give his 
personal attention to special inquiries 
concerning maps, obscure publications of 
Italian origin, catalogs of Italian pub- 
lishers, subscriptions to Italian literary 
periodicals, or any allied literary infor- 
mation. The Italiana Monthly Annuncia- 
tore Librario, a monthly record of all 
new Italian publications, will be sent 
gratis to librarians who request it from 
Mr. Huntington. His address is Ana- 
capri, Italy. 


Nothing in years has so stirred the 
book world in all of its departments and 
connections as the threatened (or prom- 
ised—depending on how one regards it) 
reduction of book prices, news of which 
“broke” last month. At the present 
writing the issues involved are so con- 
fused, so many ambiguous statements 
have been made, and so many publishers 
are standing with crossed fingers on one 
side or the other of the largely imagin- 
ary line dividing the “reducers” and the 
“non-reducers,” that it is difficult to pre- 
dict what the outcome will be when the 
smoke of battle has cleared. 

The few more or less definite facts 
available include these: Five publishing 
houses have stated the intention of per- 
forming, in varying degree, the vague 
action known as “reducing prices.” Only 
one of these has actually acted upon its 
announcement at this writing, and, al- 
though the resultant sales have been 
large, the action has involved only re- 
cent popular successes ; so that—thus far 
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at least—the reduction has amounted 
only to issuing reprint editions some 
months earlier than the usual course of 
events. Meanwhile, the book business is 
at a standstill, awaiting definite develop- 
ments. 

Predictions are being made on every 
hand as to the probable effect upon the 
various branches of the literary world 
if, as, and when, a wholesale reduction 
of prices should be made. Libraries, as 
we see it, are as yet but secondarily con- 
cerned. They will benefit financially, of 
course, by any price reduction that is 
made. Like the rest of the book-buying 
public, they will suffer if reduction is 
effected by mass production and distri- 
bution only, which would practically limit 
publishing to standard authors. Like the 
public, they will benefit if reduction is 
effected by curtailment of publishing 
wastes and by more thoughtful selection 
of books. 

There is no doubt that book prices 
have been too high of recent years. 
There is no doubt that too many un- 
worthy books have been published. And 
there is equally no doubt that these fac- 
tors have had unfavorable effects, di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon all who deal 
with books—libraries included. It is 
scarcely probable that a wholesale reduc- 
tion will result from the present gestures. 
But it is to be hoped—and it is possible— 
that the eventual and lasting result of the 
current movements will be a needed re- 
adjustment of the publishing system in 
the direction of judicious economies. 
Such readjustment would make actual 
lower costs to consumer possible with- 
out the necessity of concurrent literary 
standardization. 


There will be those—principally com- 
mercial advertising men—who will hail 
the “mass production” talk as evidence 
that the publishing trade has come to its 
senses, The fallacy of this point of view 
is demonstrated by George Stevens, 
youthful and able officer of the house 
of Norton, in an article in a recent issue 
of the Atlantic Bookshelf, written be- 
fore the recent events, but none the less 
pertinent for that reason. In point of 
fact, Mr. Steven’s statement of the essen- 
tial weaknesses of attempts to apply, in- 
dustrial manufacturing methods to pub- 


lishing, written with other phases of the 
problem in mind, is the more forceful 
because it was mot composed in the heat 
of the present controversy. 

“When publishers’ advertising comes 
under the eye of an agency man, accus- 
tomed to hundred-thousand-dollar cam- 
paigns in the Saturday Evening Post, he 
is apt to write an article in Printers’ Ink 
on the primitive stage of book promo- 
tion,” Mr. Stevens begins. And he con- 
tinues with the first defense of publish- 
ing houses, particularly small houses, to 
reach print in some time; explaining the 
necessity of the highly personal and in- 
dividualistic methods of book publishing, 
and pointing out why a “General Mo- 
tors” of the trade would be unlikely to 
succeed. 


Where two merging soapmakers can save 
important executive salaries, the only way to 
decrease the number of people in the publish- 
ing business is to decrease the number of 
books published—which might be a good thing, 
but is not the point under discussion. 

It is too easily lost sight of that the or- 
ganization of General Motors does not cor- 
respond to any possible manipulation of pub- 
lishers into a financial unit. General Motors 
produces each year a dozen different cars, 
each in a few different styles. This would 
not be analagous to a merger of a dozen dif- 
ferent publishers, but rather more nearly to 
the organization, on a much smaller scale of 
course, of one publisher with a dozen authors, 
each writing one bok yearly, available in a 
variety of bindings and editions. It would be 
pleasant to allow purchasers of an author’s 
1929 book to turn it in on the price of his 
1930 book—or to run an advertising campaign 
to make every family a two book family. 


This sounds suspiciously like argument 
reductio ad absurdum. But no matter. 
Mr. Stevens finds justification for a large 
number of small houses in that “one 
publisher can do things that another can- 
not. While it is not true of any gen- 
eral publisher that his list runs to one 
classification, it is true that every pub- 
lisher is apt to develop his own charac- 
teristic activity: a flair for knowing the 
audience for the books that appeal to him 
strongly enough to make him publish 
them; an ability to present each book to 
its audience with sufficient imagination 
to make a good proportion of them suc- 
cessful.” And from the proceeds of these 
books which the particular publisher can 
make successful, it “becomes possible to 
publish certain worthy books which, if 
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they had to stand on their own commer- 
cial merits, would never reach a linotype 
machine.” 


He continues: 


The publisher of a small list is in a posi- 
tion not only to give individual attention to 
every title, but also to work as hard on his 
older books as he does on his current sea- 
son’s list. Thus a book which, if subjected 
to the tests of turnover and inventory neces- 
sary to the management of a big business, 
might touch the remainder table before it was 
a year old, may be saved from the jobbers 
altogether. As for the successful books on 
a small list, they can be kept alive indefinitely. 


All of which— 


puzzle experts, and a bridge champion. 
That is not to say that some of the books 
on the list may not or do not have lit- 
erary merit; but we cannot resist men- 
tioning certain words of similar import 
to Mr. Hansen’s which we wrote in the 
Butxetin for December, nor feeling a 
certain gratification at the agreement of 
a reviewer who has long been character- 
ized by a practical attitude towards 
books, yet who has evidently had his fill 
of the miscellaneous guff that finds its 
way to the counters under the name of 
literature. 

It is probable 





the keeping of 
worthy books alive 
—is as great a 
boon to the reading 
public as to the 
publisher, we has- 
ten, somewhat un- 
necessarily per- 
haps, to point out. 

And all of which 
would be lost in 
any scheme which 
depends __ entirely 
upon low price and 





that this state of 
affairs has had 
more than a little 
to do with the con- 
ditions which all 
hands are trying to 
remedy. It is true 
that these “books” 
bring money—big 
money—to the in- 
dividual publisher. 
But the very pub- 
lishers who have 
been issuing them 
are among the 





high volume of 


loudest - complaint- 





sales for its suc- 
cess. 


Harry Hansen, 
syndicated literary 
columnist, recently 
touched upon one 
aspect of present 
publishing trends 
which may possi- 
bly have something 
to do with the 
condition of the 
profession. Under 
the heading, “Lit- 








ants about “condi- 
tions.” And such 
books very obvi- 
ously have not re- 
lieved the depres- 
sion in the trade. 
This would seem 
to indicate that 
they are injuring 
the solider, worth- 
ier, slow-but- 
steady-sell- 
ing books which 
are the backbone 








erature, My Eye,” 

he pointed out that “authors” of non- 
fiction best sellers current at the moment 
were an actor, a detective and investiga- 
tor who had recently completed a term 
in a Federal prison, a minister, a mem- 
ber of the British intelligence service, a 
journalistic biographer, and a deceased 
premier of France. He neglected, 
through oversight no doubt, to mention 
two radio entertainers, two cross-word 


of most successful 
lists. It is likely, however, that greatest 
harm is done by the “flash” books that 
try to be best sellers—and fail. 


Vacation book exhibits will be enliv- 
ened this. year by three amusing cartoon 
signs, drawn by Herb Roth for the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers. 
Two of them are reproduced on this 


page. 


Other summer signs available 
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from the N.A.B.P. (347 Fifth Ave., New 
York) are “Books for Wedding Gifts,” 
“Read Before You Travel,” “Books for 
Vacation Reading,” “Take Along a 
Book.” These are supplied gratis to li- 
braries, bookshops and schools. 


The 1930-1931 edition of the pam- 
phlet Suggestions for Club Programs on 
Books has just been issued by the 
N.A.B.P. Program committees are at 
work during the summer, preparing a 
schedule of meetings for the fall. This 
booklet is a useful handbook for program 
chairman, librarians and teachers who are 
called on for suggestions for club meet- 
ings. It includes a list of sources of 
booklists and program outlines, and 
dates of Weeks and holidays during the 
year, with appropriate topics for club 


papers. 


Century, sixty years a monthly and six 
months a quarterly, gave up the breath 
of life last month and was taken over 
by Forum. 


“Stopping the presses” has become ex- 
ceedingly rare even in newspaper pub- 
lishing. It has seldom been done in book 
publishing. A few weeks ago, however, 
the book presses were just ready to start 
turning out the sheets of Heaven and 
Earth by Oswald Thomas when “Planet 
X” was discovered. Work was stopped 
so that the find could be included in the 
volume, which is subtitled “A Modern 
Astronomy.” The author in his previous 
manuscript had predicted the planet’s oc- 
currence at the point where it was lo- 
cated. 


From Madison, Wis., comes an anony- 
mous communication which reads in this 
wise: 

Anent rhymed reviews of popular books, 
why omit a review of the most famous of 
them all? The deficiency is herewith sup- 
plied in bad poetry by one who knows its 
truth only too well! (Name withheld by re- 
quest.) 

The book that steers us through our daily 


fo 
Is Mr. Wilson’s hefty U. S. CaTatoc. 
Nuff said! 


Nelson Antrim Crawford, writing in 
The American Mercury, gives credit to 
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the American university presses for 
“stimulating fine printing . . . populariz- 
ing scholarship, and broadening public 
appreciation of literature.” 


“Not many years ago,” he continues, 
“it used to be said, ‘a university press 
is an organization whose function is to 
publish works that no one will read.” 


This is no longer the case. Even works 
of pure scholarship, intended for the reading 
of specialists, have been made more intelligible 
to the specialists who read them. The presses 
have editors, and these editors insist that er- 
roneouly used words, ambiguous sentences, 
and the other devices in which the traditional 
professor delighted, be eliminated. The an- 
cient conviction that the profound must be 
complex and non-understandable has been up- 
set by the university presses more than any 
other agency. 


They have, further, convinced many that 
serious discussions may be not only clear but 
interesting. A wider and wider range of sub- 
ject matter is thus being offered to the non- 
technical reader, not a little of whose interest 
in serious topics—especially the sciences—has 
been stimulated by the university presses . . . 
At the same time, the non-commercial char- 
acter of the university press enables it to 
publish work for which the demand will be 
definitely limited. 


The Eastern university presses are 
older, more experienced, and better 
known, in general, than those of the 
West, with the exception of the pioneer 
University of Chicago Press. Recently,’ 
however, a number of newcomers have 
been forging into notice on the Western 
Front. Among these is the University 
of Minnesota Press whose forward- 
looking policies have advanced it with 
unusual rapidity in the world of serious 
publishing. Distinguished work in the 
educational field, particularly pioneer 
publishing in the realm of higher educa- 
tion, as exemplified by its “College Prob- 
lems” series, has marked its first years. 
Five Minnesota publications were se- 
lected by the committee of leading edu- 
cators, chosen by the Association of 
American Colleges, which made up the 
shelf-list for “The College President’s 
Professional Library.” The Press also 
attracted considerable notice as the first 
American publisher to make use of radio 
for its own advertising; which it did 
successfully with a recent series of “au- 
thor’s nights” on the air. 
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In another field, for which Mr. Craw- 
ford praised the American presses in his 
Mercury article, the University of Min- 
nesota Press is performing worthy serv- 
ice: the field of letters indigenous to its 
own region. One of its publications of 
this nature deserving of mention is its 
The Day of the Cattleman, by Ernest 
Osgood, a record of a not only romantic 
but also significant phase of the history 
of the West. The book is an outstanding 
illustration of what the university presses 
are doing more and more to popularize 
serious scholarship without detracting 
from either its dignity or soundness. The 
volume has been given an attractive 
format, a rough, buckram binding, in 
keeping with its subject, end papers in 
attractive pictograph style, numerous il- 
lustrative maps and charts, and frequent 
interesting illustrations, reproductions for 
the most part from the contemporary 
journals of the day. And, although it 
has been called “one of the most valu- 
able and significant contributions to the 
history of the West that has appeared in 
recent years,” by the New York Herald 
Tribune, the book is in no sense dry or 


dusty, but “good reading” throughout. 


A novel called Pay Day which, left to 
itself, would probably have had the sale 
of a sociological or psychological case 
study rather than any sort of a best 
seller, was recently seized by the New 
York Society for the Prevention, etc., at 
the publisher’s offices. By the time it was 
cleared in court of charges of obscenity, 
it had achieved a considerable under the 
counter sale and had received advertising 
beyond expectation. 

Farewell to Arms, when appearing 
serially in Scribner’s caused that maga- 
zine to be banned from Boston. e 
novel was recently included in list of 40 
books sent to the League of Nations by 
the American Library Association as 
1929’s most notable publications and was 
also one of the 500 books comprising the 
new White House Library. 

Strenuous efforts were made by a re- 
ligious sect to suppress Mrs. Eddy: The 
Biography of a Virginal Mind. It, also, 
was chosen by A.L.A. on its list for the 
League of Nations. 


All Quiet on the Western Front was 
recently banned as obscene in Australia. 


In Germany it has been put into Braille 
and copies are to be furnished free for 
all soldiers blinded in the war. 

Oh Censorship, the crimes committed 
in thy name! 


Bouquets and Brickbats, as the old, 
trite phrasing has it, become almost 
routine incidents in an editor’s life. He 
is glad to receive either as evidence that 
his publication is read. The last month 
brings two of the former which we liked 
so well we cannot resist telling about 
them. One was a request from Edna E. 
Bayer, librarian of Jefferson Junior High 
School, Edgerton Park, Rochester, N.Y., , 
to have fifty copies of the May BULLETIN 
(School Libraries Number) reserved 
for use in her summer school courses at 
Columbia University. The other was a 
letter from Ruth Howard of the Rem- 
ington Rand Business Service, Inc., one 
of the BuLLETIN’s regular advertisers, 
saying, “I consider the Witson BuLLE- 
TIN the most readable, the most inform- 
ative, and the most progressive journal 
I receive on either library or literary 
matters.” To prove her words no idle 
flattery, she requests that others of her 
company be put on the mailing list to 
receive copies. 


Elizabeth Carter of the Jacksonville 
Public Library sends this one in, ac- 
knowledging indebtedness to Joseph P. 
Marron, the Jacksonville librarian, for 
the phrase “unknown borrower” : 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 
I sing the unknown borrower, the forgotten 


man. 

For him no lengthy columns prolong them- 
selves. 

There is no “work with” about his simple 
needs. 

He is not blind, foreign, Granger, or work 
with schools. 

He only wants something. 


He remembers something he wants to read 


again. ° 
Or perhaps the first time. He saw a review 
in the Fe 
He is not Reference for he only wants some- 
thing to read. 
He is not Circulation for he cannot find what 
he wants. 
Nobody works with him. 


Wistfully he gazes into the hard face of the 
catalog. 
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Shall he try a frontal attack? Shall he steal 
a march, conjure, conciliate? 
It answers nothing, confronting him woodenly. 


She also, the forgotten woman. 

She has looked for about five weeks 

Everytime she came, always in the same place, 

For “God and the Groceryman” and still it 
eludes her. 


Because in the shelf list it is cunningly noted, 

Withdrawn, lost and paid for, or missing in 
inventory 

All down the line of its case history. 

While the re-orderer languishes. 

But the reader does not know about the shelf 
list, and who shall tell her? 


Oh reader’s advisers, 

Swimming strongly in worker’s education, 

Floating in the ninth circle of statistical va- 
porings. 

Give a thought to this would-be reader, 

Of casual and unassorted preferences. 

Lest forgotten by you, he become doubly, 
trebly, and altogether, Forgotten. 


And this helpful ditty comes from 
Selma Robinson of the Literary Guild: 

Since Alec Waugh, the author of Hot Coun- 
tries is addressed by so many names that it’s 
a wonder he answers to any of them, we 
thought it might be a good idea to tell you 
how his name really is pronounced. 


Whatever I do, wherever I go 
I hear Mr. Waugh pronounced Mr. Woe; 


And just as irrevocably off 
Are those who persist in saying it Woff; 


Not the sort of a name that should set one 


agog, 

And yet there are those who address him as 
Wog; 

There’s much to be said, if you know him 
(and how) 

For calling him (though it’s not right) Mr. 
Wow. 


But this is correct, and the brilliant young au- 
Thor who created Hot Countries is Waw. 


(Looking at the second stanza, we can- 
not but wonder how the Literary Guild 
pronounces “irrevocably.”’) 


One morning’s mail last month 
brought special contributions to the 
BULLETIN from Russia and from South 
Africa. 


Pending definite arrangements of an 
itinerary for the Summer months, the 
BooKMOBILE, after leaving the A.L.A. 
meeting at Los Angeles, will start up the 
Imperial Valley through California, mak- 














BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 


The Booxmosre is 9 feet, 6 inches high. How 
tall is this Arizona cactus? 


ing stops at Bakersfield, Fresno, Stock- 
ton, and intermediate points, reaching 
Oakland, Berkeley, San Francisco and 
suburbs during July; thence Northward 
into Oregon, stopping at Klamath Falls, 
Ashland, Medford, Eugene, Corvallis, 
Albany, Salem, Oregon City, McMinn- 
ville, Forest Grove, and Portland, arriv- 
ing early in August; thence to Vancouver 
and up the Columbia River to Astoria, 
and North through Hoquiam, Aberdeen, 
Olympia, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, 
and Seattle. It is expected that the 
BooKMOBILE will start East from Seattle 
about Sept. 1. 


Are you sure that Oranges and Peaches is 
the title of the book?” asked the bewildered 
librarian. 

“Yest, that’s what the professor said to 
get,” insisted the college flapper. 

“Who is the author?” 

“Darwin.” 

Imagine the surprise of the librarian when 
it dawned on her that the book desired was 
Darwin's Origin of the Species. 

—Indianapolis News. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Pinocchio 

To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Please tell us in your next BULLETIN 
the correct pronunciation of “Pinocchio.” 

A. H., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
[Try “Pin-o-ke-o.” Our Italian expert 
informs us that “ch” takes the “k” sound, 
and the quality is not changed by the 


double consonant. Accent on second syl- 
lable. ] 


We Try To Be That Way 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


The Writson BULLETIN seems to fit 
the needs of small and medium sized 
libraries. The articles are brief and not 
too high brow, facts that permit us to 
read it in odd minutes of leisure while 
on duty. We should like to express our 
continued appreciation of the BULLETIN. 

M. B. McL., White Plains, N. Y. 


Contemporary Biographies 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


You ask if your readers like the idea 
of an annual volume made up of the 
contemporary biographies which appear 
in the BULLETIN—I think this would be 
an excellent thing. Contemporary biog- 
raphy is about the most elusive thing in 
reference work, and is in constant de- 
mand. 


E. R. B., Berkeley, Calif. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


May I add my word in favor of print- 
ing and binding “Wilson” biographies 
under one cover? Please keep me on 
your mailing list for it and other things. 

L. R. A., Winchendon, Mass. 


More On The Subject 

To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

When “Dilly Tante” completes his 
compilation of biographies of present day 
authors we hope you will not discontinue 
the current sketches which have been 
appearing in the WILsoN BULLETIN. 
Please don’t. There is nothing quite so 
timely and useful. 

We post them on our bulletin board 
and people do like them. It is some work 


to clip them in the BULLETIN again so 
we can find them under the REaper’s 
GuImpE when we need them, but it is 
worth the trouble. 

The members of our library staff 
would rather read the WILSON BULLETIN 
than any other library publication, so you 
see how popular you are with us. 

Mrs. K. D. A., Elmira, N. Y. 


[The biographies will be continued in 
the BULLETIN. | 


Author Pronunciations 


[Some time ago we received a request 
from one of our subscribers for the pro- 
nunciations of names of a number of 
authors and illustrators of the day. We 
have since been in touch with the pub- 
lishers of the various personages, and, 
through the courtesy of their publicity 
departments, have the following informa- 
tion to present to our readers: 


‘ Countess Eleanor Gizycka—‘‘Giz-ee- 
— 
Kurt Wiese—“Curt Wise.” 
Ole E. Rolvaag—“Rurlvaug” (but 
with a slighter suggestion of the “r” 
than in the illustration). 

Erich Maria Remarque—“Er-ik Mar 
ee-a Reh-mark” (with accent on the 
“mark” in the surname. ) 

Marguerite Kirmse—“Kerm-zee”’ 
(with accent on first syllable). 

Harold Bindloss—Long “i” in “Bind- 
loss.” 

Amelie Troubetzkoy—‘Am-ay-lee” 
(accent on second syllable ) “Troo-betz- 
koy” (accent on second syllable). 

Olive Higgins Prouty—‘Prow-tee” 
(accent on first syllable). 

Julien Viaud—“Zhoo-lee-an Vee-o.” 

Favre de Coulevain—“Fahvr dih Cool- 
van” (with nasal “n”). 

Arthur Quiller-Couch—“Couch” (as 
in the common noun of that name).] 


The May Issue 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I wish to express my appreciation for 
the May Buttetin. Every issue is help- 
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ful and interesting, but we school libra- 
rians will find this especially so. The 
little play will be useful to me for my 
library club of girls. 


V. B. F., Auburn, N. Y. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I have just finished perusing the May 
issue of the Witson BULLETIN and en- 
joyed it very much indeed. 


I am hoping Mr. Hill’s article doesn’t 
get into the hands of all of the school 
executives of the country. How some 
of them would seize upon his statement 
that the separation of the library and the 
study hall is educational suicide! The 
theory that all studying should be done 
in the library fits in so admirably with 
their desire to make the librarian do 
the double work of study hall supervisor 
and librarian. Mr. Hill has probably 
never tried to keep forty or fifty wrig- 
gling mortals at their tasks of solving 
mathematics problems or translating 
Latin while he searched the resources of 
the library for some elusive bit of in- 
formation. I realize that he presupposes 
ample space and sufficient help but most 
schools have libraries too small and in- 
adequately staffed. In many of the larger 
schools of the country school executives 
are requiring much clerical study hall 
work of their librarians secure in the 
knowledge that librarians are such con- 
scientious mortals that they will get their 
library work done in some way. 

All of the people to whom I have 
shown the skit by Miss Poray have 
chuckled with delight. We hope you pub- 
lish more plays. A book of book plays 
for children would fill a real need. 

Miss Davis asks the questions that any 
number of us are asking. We are stay- 
ing in the work because we like it and 
because we believe in it but sometimes 
we wonder if it is worth the struggle. 
When we have passed the stage where 
school administrators sneer at the term 
“school librarian” we may find better 
conditions. So long as school adminis- 
trators claim that a person must be either 
a school teacher or a public librarian it 
will be difficult to convince them of the 
work that a school librarian has to do. 
Too many of them have no conception 


of the function of the library in the 
school. They feel that a room desig- 
nated at a library and equipped with 
tables and chairs looks the part, so why 
do more? When North Central Associa- 
tion makes more definite requirements the 
situation may be somewhat improved. 
Some administrators refuse to be im- 
pressed by the score card that the libra- 
rians use to check up. 


T. E., Lincoln, Neb. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I read each month with a great deal 
of interest your magazine. Every issue 
I find exceedingly valuable. 

In the May number I notice that you 
state that Miss Ellen Glasgow “attended 
the University of Virginia where she ob- 
tained scholastic honors, including Phi 
Betta Kappa.” Is this statement true? I 
have seen published that she was taught 
at home by her mother and tutors and 
had access to wonderful libraries. Also 
that she did not attend college or univer- 
sity. 

W. T. W., Milledgeville, Ga. 

[The information was obtained from 
Miss Glasgow’s publishers and is pre- 
sumably accurate. We have the impres- 
sion that Miss Glasgow did not go to 
school, and received her early education 
as correspondent has suggested; but did 
attend college. ] 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I sincerely wish to thank you for the 
Witson Bu ttetin. I have found a great 
many useful articles in it to aid our small 
growing library. 

F. F. C., Fryeburg, Me. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Have just received the latest copy of 

Witson BULLETIN and wish to congrat- 

ulate you on the excellent number. 


As it particularly applies to the high 
school library, we should like to have an- 
other copy to keep in our library. Would 
it be asking too much to send us an ad- 
ditional copy? 

E. M. E., Hartford, Conn. 


[This is only one of many requests 
we have received for the May issue from 
school librarians who wish extra copies 

(Continued on page 534) 
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Library Leaves 


About 2,000 of the 15,000 members 

of A.L.A. are expected to attend 
the conference at Los Angeles, June 23- 
28. The program has by this time be- 
come well know to the members, both 
those who will attend and those who will 
not. Mr. H. W. Wilson, our president, 
will represent the H. W. Witson Com- 
PANY at the conference. He will ride for 
several days either before or after the 
meetings with the BooKMoBILE, which 
will also be on view outside convention 
headquarters for the duration of the as- 
semblage. 


Announcement of accreditation of the 
following libraries has been made: 
Hampton Institute Library School, as 
senior undergraduate library school; 
University of Oklahoma, School of Li- 
brary Science, provisionally accredited as 
senior undergraduate library school ; Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, Department of Li- 
brary Service, provisionally accredited as 
senior undergraduate library school; De- 
partment of Library Science, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, pro- 
visionally accredited as senior undergrad- 
uate library school specializing in the 
training of school librarians ; Department 
of Library Science, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, provisionally accredited 
as junior .undergraduate library school 
for the training of school librarians; Di- 
vision of Library Science, University of 
Tennessee, provisionally accredited as a 
16-semester-hour curriculum for the 
training of school librarians. 


Noting the reference in the April 
BULLETIN to the weekly column con- 
ducted by Carl William Hull of the Free 
Library, Indiana, Pa. in the Evening 
Gazette, Jesse Cunningham, librarian of 
Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn., com- 
ments that his library has conducted a 
Sunday column in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal for about two years. The 
column does not take the place of a book 
review page, but is a chatty (“perhaps 
often gossipy,” says Mr. Cunningham) 
column about books, authors, or news of 
interest to users of libraries. 


The March issue of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, which is indexed in 
THE EpucaTion INDEx, includes two in- 
teresting articles on the school library 
situation in that state: “Public School 
Libraries—Objectives and Activities,” by 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Supervisor of 
Textbooks and School Libraries; and 
“Present Practice in Virginia High 
School Libraries,” by Mary Louise Din- 
widdie, assistant librarian, University of 
Virginia. With such able and clear- 
sighted leadership as these contributions 
reveal, progress in the school library field 
in Virginia appears assured. 


With the appearance of the second 
issue of the Subscription Books Bulletin, 
the American Library Association an- 
nounces that the quarterly, launched 
experimentally, has met with such enthus- 
iastic response in all sections of the coun- 
try that its continuance is assured. The 
current issue reviews 10 subscription 
books and sets, giving favorable and un- 
favorable comments. The opinions are 
based on those of representative libra- 
rians gathered from all parts of the 
country by the Subscription Books 
Committee of the American Library 
Association. In each case the volumes 
are judged for up to date material, 
reliability, illustrations, usable indexes, 
and adaptability to the needs of readers 
whom they are intended to serve. Each 
set is compared with similar sets for 
content and price. Points for judging 
encyclopedias, as outlined by Isadore G. 
Mudge, reference librarian of Columbia 
University, are an important feature of 
the second Bulletin. 


Now that the 1926-1929 Supplement 
has been published, work on the new edi- 
tion of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
Hich ScHoot Lipraries is _ being 
planned. In the present catalog a large 
number of pamphlets were included. 
These give much added material at small 
cost to the library. On the other hand 
a great many pamphlets are out of print 
shortly after they are published. Also, 
as much work will be required to replace 
the old pamphlets with the new to make 
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“Woodside” General Reference Room, Boone Library, Wuchang, China, showing WiLSoN refer- 
ence tools in use on the other side of the world. “They are constantly referred to by 
both teachers and students of the college,” writes Samuel T. Y. Leng, acting director. 


this section as up-to-date as possible, the 
inclusion of them increases the expense 
of this catalog. After four years of 
working with this CATALOG, do the libra- 
rians feel that this feature is valuable 
and useful? The editor of the STANDARD 
CaTALoG Series would like to hear from 
the high school librarians before doing 
any work on this part of the new edition. 


In a circular listing the colleges and 
universities subscribing to THE Epuca- 
TION INDEX, sent out by that department 
last month, the subscribers for Kansas 
were omitted by error. The institutions 
which should have been listed are: St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison; University 
of Kansas, Lawrence; St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Leavenworth; Friends’ University, 
Wichita ; University of Wichita, Wichita ; 
Southwestern College, Winfield. Names 
of teacher training institutions were cor- 
rectly included on a separate circular. 


Edna L. Goss, head of the catalog de- 
partment of the University of Minne- 
sota Library sends in a contribution to 
the discussion of classification subjects: 


In the hope that some of the suggestions 
made by users of the Decimal Classification 
may be helpful, may I add a very short list 
of some subjects not found in the index to 
the 12th edition? Having made notes of a 
few of these, I was interested in Miss Car- 
ter’s statement in the March Witson BUuLLe- 
TIN, p. 319, and find some in my list which 
are not in hers: 

Biological chemistry 

Business cycles 

Conducting (Music) 

Employment Management 

Enzymes 

Fresh-water biology 

Hospital libraries 

Junior Colleges 

Libraries, Children’s 

Libraries, Hospital 

Public opinion. 

Difficulties in connection with the classifica- 
tion seem to be increasing so rapidly that we 
must find ways of furthering cooperation and 
encouraging suggestions from those actually 
struggling with the problems of today. 


In connection with “Better Homes 
Week,” Books and Notes of the Los 
Angeles County Free Library recently 
included a bibliography on “What makes 
the Home Beautiful.” 
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Duplication of titles is always a source 
of tréuble and perplexity. Here is some 
information on two recent instances 
which will be of use: 

McCready Huston and Margaret Wid- 
demer both chose The King of Spain’s 
Daughter as the title of forthcoming 
novels. Mr. Huston announced his title 
first, so, at a conference, Miss Widdemer 
agreed to change hers to All the King’s 
Horses. 


Oxford University Press calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Scribners have an- 
nounced a discussion of present evi- 
dences of evolution by John C. Merriam 
under the title of The Living Past, and 
that the same title has already been used 
for F. S. Marvin’s standard work on cul- 
tural history, published by them some- 
time ago. Librarians are asked to note 
the duplication to avoid confusion. 


In response to inquiries sent out by 
the American Library Association, Fred 
S. James & Company, 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, insurance agents, 
have offered to make libraries a proposi- 
tion covering burglary or theft, when 
there is direct evidence of theft from 
library premises; if they will give the 
maximum value of the books at any one 
location,—the approximate average value 
at each location, and the maximum 
amount of insurance required on each 
location. The company cannot cover 
mysterious disappearance or unexplained 
shortages in stock when inventory is 
taken. Libraries which are interested 
should furnish Fred S. James & Com- 
pany with the required information. 


Frederick A. Blossom, librarian of the 
Explorers Club, New York, sends us two 
notices : 


Librarians with geographical or historical 
departments under their care will inter- 
ested in a Comprehensive List of Map Collec- 
tions in the District of Columbia which has 
been issued, under date of Jan. 1, 1930, by 
the Board of Surveys and Maps and copies 
of which may be obtained free of charge on 
application to the Board, Room 6204, Interior 
Department Building, Washington. The list 
describes the general classes of maps avail- 
able in some forty government bureaus and 
independent establishments in Washington, 


with information as to those which are for 
sale. 


Justus Perthes, publisher of Arktis, organ 
of the Aeroarctic society headed by Fridtjof 
Nansen, writes me as follows: “Until further 
notice, the review Arktis can no longer be 
published, as the circle of subscribers has re- 
mained too small and the society Aeroarctic 
feel unable to meet their engagements as per 
contract.” 


Announcement of the organization of 
a National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education and the appointment of Mr. 
Levering Tyson of Columbia University 
as its Director was made last month at 
the New York offices of the American 
Association for Adult Education. The 
Council is to consist of fifty representa- 
tive citizens interested in education. 
Headquarters are to be in New York. 
The work will be carried out through a 
series of local and regional councils to 
be established, and through an advisory 
and information service to be supplied 
to the chain, independent, and university 
and college broadcasting stations. The 
organization of the new Council has been 
made possible through financial support 
for the first year accorded by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


An exhibit showing library work with 
children has been prepared at A.L.A. 
Headquarters from material contributed 
by the children’s department of twenty- 
six public libraries. It is now available 
for loan to libraries and library schools, 
or for exhibit at meetings of library or- 
ganizations. Three posters, 22” x 28”, 
illustrate Children’s Book Week; library 
service to children through schools and 
other organizations ; and service to youth 
individually and in groups. Six scrap- 
books show work of the children’s de- 
partment grouped under the headings: 
“Activities and Exhibits;” “Children’s 
Rooms ;” “Reading Lists” (two books) ; 
“School Work—Publicity ;” “Story Tell- 
ing—Reading Aloud.” The exhibit is 
based on one shown at the West Baden 
Conference by the Section for Library 
Work with Children. The original mate- 
rial has been entirely brought up-to-date, 
however, and is now arranged in con- 
venient form for display in a small space. 


See you in September! 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Company Personnel 


‘THE library year just closing has seen 
a number of additions to the staff 
of the H. W. Witson Company. Be- 
lieving that our patrons may like to know 
something of the personalities back of the 
services they use, we are presenting, 
briefly, the new staff members: 

Miss Isabel L. Towner has been edi- 
tor of THE EpucaTIon INDEX since last 
Fall. Miss Towner came to the company 
from the Smithsonian Library. Previ- 
ously, she was with the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington for a period of 
eight years. 

Mr. Arthur Rigg, new accountant for 
the company, comes with 15 years exper- 
ience in his field. He began his career 
with seven years of professional account- 
ing in England, also did professional ac- 
counting in this country, and has since 
seen commercial service in the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. His 
profession has called him into all parts 
of the world. For a number of years he 
was with Donnelly’s, in charge of the 
accounting department of more than 40 
people. 

Patrons in “E” and “F” territories— 
comprising states of the Far and Middle 
West—have been receiving letters over 
the signature of A. J. Kane since early 
last Fall. Mr. Kane came from La 
Nueva Democracia, the Spanish monthly 
magazine, of which he was business man- 
ager and contributing editor, to take over 
the work of Western correspondent and 
to handle promotion for the ArT INDEX. 
His past experience includes a number of 
years in the publication field. 

Mr. Charles R. Brockmann is well 
known to many of our readers through 
the BooKMoBILE, with which he still 
maintains his connection while serving 
as advertising manager for the various 
WItson publications. His many years of 


experience in the book and professional 
fields have been remarked upon before. 
Mr. Howard Haycraft, like Mr. 
Brockmann, has been with the company 
longer than the past year only. He has 
had charge of the promotion depart- 
ment of THE EpucaTion INDEX since its 
beginning, and for the past year has had 
the WILson BULLETIN editorial depart- 
ment as his province. He was formerly 
with the University of Minnesota Press. 
And “Dilly Tante,” who still persists 
in concealing his identity, is back from 
Europe to prepare the collection of au- 
thor biographies which will be issued in 
the Fall. “Dilly” was formerly the editor 
of the BULLETIN, as most readers know. 
They will also be interested to know that, 
just when he returned from abroad this 
Spring, his first book was published. 


Lantern Lists 


_ The LANTERN Lists seem to be pleas- 
ing wherever they go. 


“They are splendid!” declares the 
Free Library of Bennington, Vermont, 
furnishing its own exclamation point. 

“The students were genuinely inter- 
ested in the lists,” wrote Winifred Wen- 
nerstrum of the Public Library Commis- 
sion of Indiana, reporting on a session 
of the Commission Summer School. 


Visitors 

We were visited by four library school 
groups in April. The library school of 
the Queens Borough Public Library with 
Miss Katherine Ball, Assistant Principal, 
came early in the month. Miss Martha 
Caroline Pritchard brought twenty of her 
library school students in the New York 
State College for Teachers, in Albany, 
to spend a morning with us during their 
short visit in New York. The library 
school of the Bedford Branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, with Miss 
Faith Allen, came next. Miss Ruby 
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Ethel Cundiff and thirty-two students 
from the University of Syracuse also 
spent a morning and had lunch with us. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
Literature and Philology Section 


TENTATIVE list of about 4000 

titles has been prepared for the Lit- 
erature and Philology Section. Of this 
list one part was sent to our collaborators 
for checking in May, and the second part 
in June. Each section consists of about 
2000 titles, the first section covering gen- 
eral literature (Dewey 800-809) and 
English literature and philology, and the 
second American literature and foreign 
literature and languages. When, on ac- 
count of its length, it was decided to di- 
vide the list, it was also planned to com- 
bine the general and English literature 
sections in order that our English col- 
laborators, who are not checking the 
whole list, could see these two divisions 
together, as many titles in either might 
be looked for in the other. 

For the checking of these English 
titles we have been very fortunate in se- 
curing the cooperation of Mr. Sayers, 
Chief Librarian, and Mr. Sharp, Deputy 
Librarian, of the Croyden (England) 
Public Libraries, and Mr. Sykes of Ot- 
tawa, Canada. These collaborators have 
helped us on other sections in the past, 
thereby increasing the usefulness of the 
StanparD CaTaLoc in all English- 
speaking countries. 


Essay Index or Index to 
General Literature 


The work on the first section of the 
INDEX to be published is now nearing 
completion and it is expected to have it 
in the hands of the printers by August. 
This section will contain approximately 
250 volumes of collected titles, each con- 
taining the works of several authors, all 
of which have been thoroughly analyzed. 
It is also planned to include some of the 
more recent collections of individual es- 
sayists in this first volume. 

To date, there are about 12,000 ana- 
lytics, including author, subject and a 
limited number of title entries. At pres- 
ent work on see and see also references 
for the INDEX is in progress. 





Children’s Catalog 


The fourth edition of the CHILDREN’s 
CATALOG is struggling to become a reality 
and is now in the hands of the printer. 
The new edition will be ready in the fall 
of 1930. It will contain about 4200 
books. The 1929 Supplement and the 
new 1930 books will be incorporated in 
the new edition. 

Certain new features, it is hoped, will 
make the CHILDREN’s CATALOG an even 
more welcome and helpful tool to chil- 
dren’s and school librarians. 

The classed section to be added to the 
CaTALoG is to list books under their 
classes according to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. Full author, title, edition, 
date, publisher and price information 
will be given for each title under a defi- 
nite class. This feature will assist in 
rounding out the weak classes in any 
children’s collection. The lists by grades 
and list of books analyzed will be re- 
tained. 


Subject headings will be given also un- 
der each title in the classed section. This 
insertion of subject headings and also 
the classed section was made at the re- 
quest of school librarians. 

Stars for first purchase are to be 
placed on approximately 1200 of the 
books in the new edition. The starred 
list will take the place of the 1200 title 
edition of 1925. This edition is to be 
dropped. Starring should increase the 
value of the CHILDREN’s CATALOG as a 
buying lists. 

All titles, in the new edition of the 
A.L.A. Graded List of Books For Chil- 
dren, appearing in the CHILDREN’s CaATA- 
LoG will be designated in the Fourth Edi- 
tion, 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


HE interest in the Union List oF 
SERIALS and the enthusiasm of sub- 
scribers has been most encouraging to 
those who have cooperated to make this 
undertaking fulfill its promise of helpful 
library service. 

Subscriptions to the Final Edition have 
far exceeded our estimate of the demand 
—gratifying indication that the list was 
satisfactorily meeting a long existent 
need. 
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If you are not already familiar with 
the List and would like fuller informa- 
tion, your request will bring you sample 
section with list of the cooperating libra- 
ries and their symbols. 

All orders for the Final Edition now 
include the first supplement at the former 
price of the Final Edition alone—$75.00 
If your budget is already heavily taxed, 
convenient terms of payment may be ar- 
ranged. 

The List is to be kept up to date by 
yearly supplements issued in four quar- 
terly alphabetical sections. This year’s 
supplement will complete the record to 
date from January 1925—up to which 
time the Final Edition makes record. 
Subsequent annual supplements will 
cover each current year’s record. The 
first quarter of the 1930 supplement 
—covering A to C has just come from 
the press. The remaining three sections, 
completing the alphabet, will be issued 
at quarterly intervals throughout the 
year. 

In addition to important changes in 
entries and holdings reported under pre- 
viously listed titles, the supplement will 
also contain new titles, first issues of 
which appeared in 1925 or later. The 
first section A-C includes 41 new libra- 
ries not hitherto enrolled as cooperators. 
More libraries are to list their holdings 
commencing with the second section of 
the supplement which covers D-L. Work 
is now progressing on that section and 
we hope that it will be published in July 
or early in August. 

All cooperating libraries who wish to 
have their important holdings and new 
titles included in subsequent sections are 
requested to submit their material as fol- 
lows: M-R due June 30th. and S-Z due 
September 30th. All records should be 
made on 3 x 5 cards and library’s symbol 
stamped on each card. Holdings should 
be reported under the latest title and not 
under cross references. 


LARGE CUMULATIONS MAKE 
PROGRESS 


HE Unitep States CaTALoc Supple- 
ment, 1928-1929 is now off the 
press, and orders are being filled as 
rapidly as possible. It makes a volume 


of about 2000 pages, nearly four inches 
thick, and is the first two-year supple- 
ment to the large CATALOG oF Books IN 
PRINT TO JANUARY 1, 1928. 

The next to follow is the two-year 
cumulation of the INDUSTRIAL Arts In- 
DEX, for 1928-1929, a volume of about 
2400-pages. This will be shipped the first 
week in June. 

In the second week in June the annual 
of the AcricuLTuRE INpDeEx for 1929 will 
go forward to subscribers, and this will 
be followed, the following week by the 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX annual volume, 
covering the period June 1929-May, 
1930. 

Two volumes, each covering a year 
and a half of indexing will be issued in 
August, one for the Epucation INDEx 
covering the indexing from the beginning 
in January, 1929 to June, 1930, and one 
for the Reapers’ GuIDE, covering the 
same period of time, and directly sup- 
plementing the last four-year volume of 
the Guin, for 1925-1928. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS 


‘THE following is a list of the new pub- 
lications of THE Witson ComMPANy 
that are coming off the press now, or 
will be in print by the time the next 
BULLETIN is issued in September. 


TRENDS IN’ RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 
(Handbook Series). By Daniel 
Bloomfield. 510 pages. $2.40. 

Almost a first “sourcebook” of infor- 
mation on problems of distribution. Be- 
cause of its importance, a large part of 
the book is given over to the chain store. 

Selected articles on all phases of the sub- 

ject, by those qualified to speak authori- 

tatively, are accompanied by briefs and 
carefully selected bibliography. 


A SourcesooKk OF VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE. By Edna E. Watson. 
Articles, poems, stories, both inspira- 
tional and informative are included, and 
arranged under the type of occupation il- 
lustrated ; with a selected bibliography of 
additional material, suitable for class- 
room work in English and civics also. 
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CATALOG OF LITERATURE FOR ADVISERS OF 
WoMEN AND Girts. Anna 
Pierce. Supplement. 1929. 


This supplement includes*nearly 4000 
references to the important literature of 
this subject that has appeared since the 
1923 edition of the CaTALoe itself (3000 
references). Both are classified accord- 
ing to the Dewey system, with subject 
and author indexes. The two volumes 
will make accessible to deans, librarians 
and advisers of women the worthwhile 
literature in this field. It will be useful 
also to vocational counsellors, directors 
of physical education, personnel workers, 
and all others in close contact with 
women and girls. 


THE TRAVELLER’S GUIDE TO GREAT BritT- 
AIN AND IRELAND. $1. 


Well illustrated with numerous maps 
and town plans. Motor routes are de- 
scribed in a special section, with sketch 
maps. 

SoutH AMERICAN HANpBooK. 1930. $1. 
Revised to date. 


Large Cumulations 


UNITED States CaTALoc. Supplement. 
1928-1929. 

TAGRICULTURAL INDEX, 1929 Annual. 

7Boox Review DiceEst, 1929 Annual. 

fINDusTRIAL Arts INDEX, 1928-1929. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX, Je. 1929-May, 
1930. 

tEpucaTion Inpex, 1929-Je. 1930. 

Reapers’ Guipe, 1929-Je. 1930. 


HANDBOOKS. $2.40 ea. 
*Censorship of the Press 
*Censorship of the Theatre and Motion 
Pictures. 
*Chain and Group Banking 
Law Enforcement 


REFERENCE SHELF. 90c ea. 
*County Libraries 
*County Unit of School Administration. 
County Manager Government. 


Miscellaneous 
*ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH 
ScHoot LITERATURE. new and rev. 
ed. 
*UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 1929- 
1930. $2.25. 
*Power. List oF Books For GIRLS. new 
ed. 
*List oF PLAys FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HicH ScHoots. 
*Boyd, Anne E. Unitep States Gov- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
*LiprarY Key (TEACHER’S MANUAL) 
+ Sold on the service basis. 
* In press or in preparation. 


NOTICE TO USERS OF C. B. I. 


The expansion of the CuMULATIVE 
Book INpDEx to include English books 
published outside of the United States 
involves some problems of detail in en- 
try, especially in the case of identical 
editions published in different years in 
various countries. Until this is com- 
pletely adjusted, care must be taken to 
consult not only current issues but also 
the Unitep States CaTaroc and the 
1928-1929 SuppLEMENT before assuming 
that the desired book is not published in 
your country. 


THE Eprtor’s Mai. 
(Continued from page 527) 
to give to their superintendents and for 
other similar purposes. We had an 
extra-large supply printed in anticipation 
of such requests, and shall be glad to send 


additional copies at the usual rate of 
10c each.] 
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Advertising Index to the Wilson Bulletin 


For convenience in the use of the WILSON BULLETIN as a buying guide, all advertising is 


cumulatively indexed 
individual book titles. 


firm name with occasional references to articles offered other than 
referring to the latest number, any advertisement that has appeared 


in a preceding issue of the volume may be readily located. Please refer to the WILSON BUL- 
LETIN in all correspondence pertaining to advertising appearing herein. 


Academy Press 4:231 Jan. °30. 

Amer. Jour. of Sociology 4:222 Jan. '30. 

American Librarians Agency 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:57 
Oct. "29, 4:103 Nov. '29, 4:145 Dec. '29, 4:231 
yo "30, 4:249 Feb. '30, 4:303 Mch. °30, 4:359 

"30, 4:433 May °30, 4:488 June °'30. 

American "Library Assn. 4:20 Sept. '29, 4:58 Oct. 
°29, 4:95 Nov. ‘29, 4:141 Dec. '29, 4:193 Jan. 
*30, 4:243 Feb. '30, 4:304 Mch. "30, 4:363 Apr. 
"30, 4:431 May '30, 4:485 June ‘30. 

American Year Book (See New York Times) 

Annalist 4:152 Dec. ’29. 

Appleton, D & Co. 4: 194 Jan. '30 

Architectural Book Pub, Co. 4:310 Mch. ‘30. 


Baker & Taylor 4:34 Sept. Ser 4:84 Oct. '29, 4:132 
Nov. ‘29, 4:180 Dec. ’29, 4:232 Jan. ’30 4:280 
Feb. '30, 4:344 Mch. '30, 4:410 Apr. ‘30, 4:474 
May 30 4:536 June °30 

Barrows, M & Co. 4:359 Apr. "30, 4:433 May ’30, 
4:488 June >. 

Beacon Press 4:194 Jan. °30, 4: = & 253 Feb. 
°30, 4:311 Mch. 30, 4:422 May ’ 0. 

Benn, Ernest, Ltd. 4:99 Nov. bo. 

Berlitz 4:33 Sept. *29, 4:57 Oct. °29, 4:103 Nov. 
’29, 4:145 Dec. '29, 4:231 Jan. °30, 4:249 Feb. 
°30, 4:303 Mch. °30, 4:367 Apr. ’30, 4:433 May 
"30, 4:488 June °30. 

Blakiston’s Son & Co. 4:421 May ’30. 

Bookman 4:227 Jan. ‘30. 

Brookings Institution 4:199 Jan. °30. 


Canadian Bookman 4: 4 Oct. °29. 

Cape & Smith 4:10 Sept. 29. 

Catholic Periodical Index 4:307 Mch. '30. 

Century 4:228 Jan. °30. 

College Book Co. 4:253 Feb. "30, 4:305 Mch. '30. 

Columbia University y 9 Sept. '29. 

Cook, Robert C. Co. 4:359 Apr. 30. 

Crowell, Thomas Y. Co. 4:355 Apr. °'30, 4:427 
May °30. 


Dauber & Pine 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:57 Oct. '29, 4:103 
Nov. '29, 4:145 Dec. '29, 4:231 Jan. °30, 4:253 
Feb. °30, 4:310 Mch. ‘30. 

Dictionary of American Biography (see Scrib- 
ners) 

Dixie Book Shop 4:33 Sept. ‘29, 4:57 Oct. ‘29, 
4:103 Nov. '29, 4:145 Dec. '29, 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 4:434 May "30. 


Editeurs De Livres D’Art 4:489 June °30. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 4:48 Oct. '29, 4:93 Nov. 
’29, 4:291 > 30. 

Equipment & Supply Co. 4:197 Jan. °30. 


Farrar & Rinehart 4:482 June ‘30. 

Financial Pub. Co. 4:367 Apr. '30, 4:433 May °30, 
4:489 June °30. 

Fortune 4:202 Jan. '30. 

Forum 4:223 Jan. °30. 

Frontier Press Co. 4:197 Jan. °30. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 4:301 Mch. '30. 

Gaylord pres. 4:34 Sept. °29, 4:84 Oct. '29, 4:132 
Nov. ‘29, 180 Dec. °29, 4:232 Jan. °30, 4:280 
Feb. 30, b 344 Mch, ‘30, 4:410 Apr. °30, 4:474 
May ‘30, 4:536 June °30. 

Globe-Wernicke 4:1 Se . *29, 4:102 Nov. ’29, 
4:191 Jan. °30, 4:302 30, 4:423 May 30. 
~~ _— Pub. oe 4:200 Jan. '30, 4:249 

eb. °30. 


Hiersemann, Karl W. 4:19 Sept. '29, 4:103 Nov. 
23. 4:146 Dec. '29, 4:303 Mch. ‘30, 4:489 June 


Holliston Mills 4:48 5 Boot. *29, 4:92 Oct. '29, 4:140 
Nov. ’29, 4:146 *29, 4:231 Jan. °30, 4:251 
Feb. °30, 4:352 Mek, "30, 4:359 Apr. °30, 4:428 
May ‘30, 4:487 June ’30. 

Houghton Mifflin 4:3 Sept. ’29. 

Huntting 4:19 Sept. '29, 4: 57 & 492 Oct. ’29, 4:140 
Nov. °29, 4:188 Dec. ’29, 4:200 Jan. ‘30, 4:245 
Feb. '30, 4:306 Mch. "30, 4:357 Apr. "30, 4:422 
May °30, 4:487 June ’30. 

Johns Hopkins Press 4:309 Mch. °30. 

Login, B & Son 4:33 Sept. ’29, 4:57 Oct. '29,-4:103 

ov. '29, 4:145 Dec. ’29, 4:199 Jan. '30, 4:249 


Feb. ’30, 4:310 Mch. ’30. 4:359 Apr. °30. 


Macmillan 4:55 Oct. '29, 4:106 Nov. ‘29. 

Macrae-Smith Co. 4:201 Jan. '30, 4:357 Apr. °30, 
4:419 May °30, 4:491, June 30. 

McBride, Robert M & Co. 4:299 Mch. ’30. 

McClurg” 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:54 Oct. '29, 4:99 Nov. 

29, 4:188 Dec. ‘29, 4:240 Jan. "30, 4:245 Feb. 

*30, 4:352 Mch. "30, 4:365 Apr. '30, 4:429 May 
"30, 4:489 June ’30. 

McKee, Walter V. x” 50 Oct. '29. 

Merriam, G & C. 4:51 Oct. *29, 4:311 Mch. °30. 

Microphone Pub. Ge 4:489 June °30. 


National Survey 4:253 Feb. °30. 

New York Si nging Teachers Ry 4:303 Mch. 
"30, 4:483 May ‘30, 4:488 Ju 30. 

New York Times 4:254 Feb. "30, 4:312 Mch. ’30. 

Norton, W. W. & Co. Inc. 4: 297 Mch. °30. 


Outlook 4:224 Jan. '30. 


Pitman, Isaac & Sons 4:146 Dec. ‘29. 

Public Affairs Information Service 4:7 Sept. ’29, 
4:54 Oct. ‘29. 

Putnams 4:48 Se "29, 4:97 Nov. ‘29, 4:201 Jan. 
°30, 4:303 Mch. "30, 4:428 May ‘30. 


Rand McNally & oe. 4:306 Mch. 30. 

Remington-Rand 4:361 Apr. ’30, 4: 425 May ’30. 
4:483 June °30. 

Review of Reviews 4:225 Jan. '30, 4:368 Apr. ‘30. 

— Fleming H. Co. 4:199 Jan. ’30, 4:295 Mch. 


Rockwell, Thomas S. Co. 4:309 Mch. '30. 
Rosenberg, Manual 4:231 Jan. '30. 
Rumford Press 4:145 Dec. ‘29. 


Schultz 4:23 Sept. °29, 4:92 Oct. ‘29, 4:97 Nov. 
°29, 4:146 Dec. '29, 4:231 Jan. '30, 4:253 Feb. 
*30, 4:352 Mch. '30, 4:359 Apr. '30, 4:429 May 
30, 4:487 June ’30. 

Scribners 4:4 Sept. "29, 4:53 Oct. ’29, 4:105 Nov. 
’29, 4:147 Dec. ’29, 4:293 Mch. '30. 

Service Pub. Co. 4:231 Jan. 30. 

Southwest Press 4:305 Mch. '30 4:367 Apr. ‘30. 

Sully 4:26 Sept. '29. 


Union Library Assn. 4:23 Sept. '29, 4:189 Jan. 
°30, 4:241 & 251 Feb. ’30, 4:289 Mch. '30, 4:353 
Apr. °30, 4:417 May '30, 4:481 June '30. 

University Society 4:140 Nov. °29, 4:195 Jan. '30. 


Verlag des Borsenveriens 4: %. Sept. ‘29, 4:97 
Nov. '’29, 4:422 & 429 May °30. 


Webster’s Dictionary (see Merriam) 
Westermann B. Co. 4:305 Mch. '30. 

Wiley, Harvey W. 4:57 Oct. ’29. 

Woman's Journal 4:198 Jan. '30. 

Womans Press 4:311 Mch. ‘30, 4:365 Apr. '30 
World Peace Foundation 4:151 Dec. ‘29. 
World’s Work 4:226 Jan. °30. 
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SEE! 


THE NEW GAYLORD AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC BOOK CHARGING 
MACHINE ..... At the American 


Library Association 52nd 
BOOTHS 
NOS. C1, C.2, C3 Annual Conference ~—, 


C.4. BILTMORE June 23-28 . . The machine for 


HOTEL ‘~~ “Ss the mechanical charging of books will 
LOS ANGELES. CALIF be shown and demonstrated . . . Also 
. " our complete line of Library Furniture 

will be on exhibition. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Library Equipment 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























BOOKS 














You can get ALL the books 
listed in THE STANDARD 
CATALOG MONTHLY from | of the Country 
us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience and dispatch. 














THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave NEW YORK At Twelfth St, 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
JUNE 1930 


Tue H. W. Witson Company, New York Crry 














HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 
Arranged alphabetically by states 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- Miss Hazel Clark Burttagton County Free Li- 
gomery, Ala. brary, Mount Holl lly, N.J. 
State Board of Library Commissioners, Fort Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 
Collins, Colo. Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Migs Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 





Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 


Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 620 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Peggy snag Mass. 


Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Me ublic Library, Quincy, Mass. 


Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 


Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary EB. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, N.H. 


Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


Qeeeeten Division, Public Library, New York 

y 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of pAbrary, Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington, Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
, Kingston, Pa. 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, Library Division, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt 


ree Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 


rs 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 





100 Philosophy 


MATEER, FLORENCE. Just normal children. 
294p $2.50 Appleton 
136.7  Children—Management. Children— 
Care and hygiene. Child study 29-22437 
A discussion, with concrete illustrations, of 
behaviour problems common to children, set 
forth in practical question and answer form. 
What to do with children who will not sleep, 
eat or play normally, or with those who are 
backward, or nervous, or stubborn, and how to 
impart sex information, are among the ques- 
tions taken up. 


Booklist 26:192 F '30 
Cleveland Open Shelf p6 Ja '30 
J Home Econ 22:131 F '30 150w 


Reviewed by A. M. Conklin 
Survey 63:487 Ja 15 ‘30 270w 
“The author, who is Director of the propiti- 
ously named ‘Merryheart Schools’ of Columbus, 
Ohio, believes that the great majority of homes, 
all over the world, contain more or less nor- 
mal parents who are bringing up more or less 
normal children, and that where things go 
Large | here and there it does not take much to 
put them right; that little, however, needs to 
be done with great discretion, and in time.” 
Times [London] Lit Sup p13 Ja 2 '30 





MENNINGER, KARL AUGUSTUS. Human 


mind. 447p $5 Knopf 

132 Psychology, Pathological. Psychoanal- 
ysis. Mental physiology and hygiene. Per- 
sonality, Disorders of 30-4506 
“A well-known psychiatrist here expounds 
the nature of the human mind with a view to 
equipping the layman, the student and the pro- 
fessional with the means of coping with its 
abnormalities. Calling them ‘Jams in the men- 
tal machinery,’ he seeks in detail to show 
what factors, internal and external, bring about 
the jams; what tendencies there are in the 
personality which, in certain situations, result 
in disaster; what the disasters look like, and 
what are the signals of distress; what underlie 
the signals or symptoms, and how their lan- 
guage can be understood; how the failures can 
be rehabilitated, and what can be done with 
those beyond rehabilitation, and finally how one 
- —_— a healthy mind.’’—Boston Trans- 

crip 





“To the psychiatrist the story is not new— 
- but the book is not written for the psychi- 
atrist. It is for the straphanger, the intelli- 
gent layman. “The Way of All Flesh’ is here 
in bright and apt phrasing, temperate, enter- 
taining, sound and helpful. Harvard has for 
years been teaching by the method of case 
histories. Dr. Menninger owes his initial 
stimulus as a psychiatrist to one of this uni- 
versity’s most brilliant psychiatrists, Eimer 
Ernest Southard. This book is evidence that 
he carries the torch of his illustrious teacher 
through the mazes of the human mind with 
vigor, honor and spirit. . . Dr. Menninger’s 
handling of psyc lytic discoveries is very 
temperate and moderate and shows a wise dis- 
crimination in presentation of the mental 
mechanism with splendid case material.’’ S. EF. 
Jelliffe, M.D. 
Books p3 F 2 ’30 800w 


Boston Transcript p2 Mr 8 '30 550w 


“Two and a half years ago Knopf published 
Dr. Logan Clendening’s ‘The Human Body,’ a 


book which managed somehow to make physi- 
ology interesting. Now, as a companion vol- 
ume, comes ‘The Human Mind,’ by one of the 
younger American psychiatrists. It is equally 
sprightly, and on the ground of popular appeal 
it has this advantage over its predecessor—the 
fact that the activities of that strange brain 
product we call the mind are perennially at- 
tractive to readers who are not in the least 
interested in what makes their livers work.” 
Maynard Shipley 
+N Y Times p4 F 23 '30 950w 

“In all of his chapters he amasses for our 
enlightenment a bewildering richness of mate- 
rial, and he ploughs through it with no strain, 
and the reader follows him as though he were 
sitting at his favorite cinema watching a dra- 
matic film with some such title as the follow- 
ing: The Mind Is a Theatre, Your Own Desires 
and Ideas Are the Actors.’’ Pierre Loving 

+ N Y World pl0m F 16 '30 900w 


Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 
Outlook 154:189 Ja 29 '30 200w 


300 Sociology 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of the_ social sciences; 
editor-in-chief, Edwin R. A. Seligman; asso- 
ciate ed., Alvin Johnson. 15v v 1 673p $7.50 
Macmillan 

303 Social sciences—Dictionaries (30-3962) 


“The editor-in-chief, Professor Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, McVickar Professor of Political 
Economy at Columbia University, emphasizes 
in the Preface the international character of 
the undertaking, and three-eighths of the 163 
contributors to this first volume are foreign 
scholars. Yet the impression remains of a pre- 
vailingly American work, as was inevitable in 
view of the genesis and execution of the under- 
taking, and the mark of the Columbia group 
among the Americans is unmistakable. It is 
planred to bring out the fifteen volumes con- 
stitriting the entire monumental undertaking in 
regular sequence at the rate of three volumes a 
year.’’—Nation 


‘If the other volumes keep up to the high 
standard set by the first several hundred top- 
ics, the Encyclopaedia will be a monumental 
achievement of permanent credit to American 
scholarship. It should be added that the first 
volume has been printed with care and dig- 
nity.” R. L. Buell 

+ Books p2 F 9 '30 1450w (Review of v 1) 
Boston Transcript pS Mr 8 °'30 500w 
(Review of v 1) 
Reviewed by Francis Snow 
Current Hist 31:1044 Mr ‘30 230w (Re- 
view of v 1) 

“Certainly no one conversant with the diffi- 
culties of encyclopedia-making will question 
lightly the judgment of conscientious editors 
either in choice of topics, in space assignment, 
or in the selection of writers. A complete ap- 
praisal must await the appearance of future 
volumes, but it is not too early to praise the 
boldness of the project, the breadth of the 
conception of social science that it embodies, 
and the speed and efficiency with which the 
work has been executed.”’ 

ao ren 130:143 F 5 '30 700w (Review of 
Vv 





Reviewed by Robert S. Lynd 
+ N Y Evening Post pl0m F 1 ‘30 1000w 
(Review of v 1) 
Reviewed by William MacDonald 
A. % Times p6 F 2 '30 2050w (Review 
of v 
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Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World pli F 1 '30 950w (Review 
of v 1) 

“The editors are determined to meee the ar- 
ticles free from what Dr. Seligman ls ‘scien- 
tific jargon’ and most of those thus far printed 
are examples of the employment of clear, 
simple English in the presentation of both facts 
and arguments.’’ W. B. Shaw 

ed D>” Rs 81:9 Mr ‘30 900w (Review of 
v 

Springf'd Republican p7e F 9 °30 1050w 
(Review of v 1) 

“The Encyclopedia will be both a dictionary 
and a handbook, but best of all this first vol- 
ume is a history. With great wisdom the edi- 
tors have given half its pages first to pro- 
gressive studies of The Development of Social 
Thought and Institutions and secondly to back- 
ground monographs, each by an authority. 
Leon Whipple 
ok ad 63:666 Mr 1 '30 1350w (Review 
of v 1) 


NITTI, FRANCESCO FAUSTO. Escape; with a 
pref. by the author’s uncle Francesco Nitti. 
267p il $2.50 Putnam 

323.4 Italy—Fascist movement. Political 
crimes and offenses—lItaly. Lipari Islands— 
Exiles 30-5047 


Francesco Nitti, a nephew of the former 
prime-minster of Italy, tells how he came to 
be imprisoned by the Fascists and sent to 
Lipari, the Fascist ‘“‘Devil’s Island.’"’ He and his 
two companions, Roselli and Lussu, escaped the 
guards under cover of night, and fleeing in a 
high-powered motor launch, gained their free- 
dom on foreign soil. 


“Nitti gives an impression of writing better 
than he has any idea of doing. He is aware 
that the adventure is a remarkable one, especi- 
ally by virtue of its happy ending. He is aware 
also that his book should serve a purpose to 
arouse hatred of the tyrant and strike the 
chord of libertarian sentiment. What he is not 
aware of, one may be sure, is the number and 
the richness of the figures, scenes, impressions 
with which, quite artlessly, he has packed his 
absorbing narrative.’’ Arthur Livingston 

+ Books pl F 2 '30 1100w 
Boston Transcript p3 Mr 1 '30 400w 

“Quite aside from the fact that the book Is 
an indictment of a political system, it is a 
thrilling and a fascinating book, probably much 
more so than the author suspected when he 
wrote it. It is a record of an adventure which a 
fiction writer would have had a hard time 
imagining, and probably it would have lost its 
drive and power with any attempt at ‘writing.’ 
Mr. Nitti sets it all down with few adjectives, 
either descriptive or exclamatory.”” Fanny 
Butcher 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p9 F 15 °30 550w 

“As a narrative of almost incredible adven- 
ture the book could not be better. As a denuncli- 
ation of the brutalities which inevitably accom- 
pany such a dictatorship as Mussolini’s, it is as 
powerful as it is truthful.”” Hiram Motherwell 

+ Nation 130:247 F 26 °30 350w 

“The author of ‘Escape’ appears to be a 
natural writer of considerable literary ingenu- 
ity, if not of actual talent. . . Taken at face 
value, it is a rattling good tale of adventure, 
quite as vivid in episode and characterization 
as Silvio Pellico’s ‘Le Mie Prigioni,’ which may 
have served as its model.’’ Walter Littlefield 

4. Y Times p3 F 2 '30 1650w 

Reviewed by Harry Hansen 

N Y World p9 Ja 31 °30 900w 
Reviewed by W. B. Shaw 
R of Rs 81:14 Mr '30 160w 


WARWICK, EDWARD, and PITZ, HENRY C. 
Early American costume. (Century lib. of 
Am. antiques) 319p il $4 Century 

391 Costume—United States. United States 
—Social life and customs—Colonial period 
29-23781 

An illustrated history of costume in America 
from the earliest Virginia settlements until 


. 

era gr 1820, giving also more than a 
glimpse of the life and customs of the people 
themselves. Beginning with the ie 
background the authors cover early Virginia, 
New England to 1675, the Dutch in New York, 
Pennsylvania to the Revolution, the Revolution 
and the new republic, and frontier life. There 
is a bibliography and an index. 


Booklist 26:190 F '30 
“Their collaboration has resulted in an au- 
thoritative and qpecesing study.’’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 F 5 ’30 280w 
N Y Times p31 N 10 ’29 180w 
“This is an exceptionally fine book for anyone 
who has artistic work to do involving the early 
life of our country. Although the title empha- 
sizes the word ‘costume’ there is a wealth of 
detail and description giving an accurate and 
informative background from which one can re- 
construct the whole environment of these cos- 
tumes.’’ H. L. Langdon 
_—- Evening News p5 Ja 22 ‘30 
w 


St Louis 28:6 Ja ’30 


500 Natural Science 


MCFEE, MRS INEZ NELLIE (CANFIELD). 
Wonderful story of science. 398p il $2.50 
Crowell 

502 Science 29-21109 


A popular outline of seven sciences: astron- 
omy, geology, botany, zoology, aptecediony. 
chemistry and physics. Each chapter, accord- 
ing to the author, is to be viewed as an intro- 
duction to the particular science it represents. 
The text is illustrated from photographs and 
diagrams. 





“It is not the author's fault if the effort is 
not wholly successful. The thing simply can’t 
be done. But the book as a whole is both in- 
forming and entertaining.’’ W. E. son 

-+ — Christian Century 46:1610 D 25 ’29 100w 


“To put into one, not over large, volume the 
story of seven different sciences in a way that 
is neither superficial nor just a recital of facts 
means surmounting tremendous difficulties. 
Miss McFee, however, has written with such 
clarity and apparent ease that we feel as 
though she were actually present talking to a 
group of young people and answering their 
questions. The book has many interesting and 
helpful illustrations and ought to receive a 
warm welcome not only from young people, for 
whom it was especially written, but also from 
those of any age eager to gain knowledze.”’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:640 Ja 11 30 150w 


600 Useful Arts 


MANLY, GARDENER BURNELL. Aviation 
from the ground up. 373p il $3.50 Drake, F.J. 
629.13 Aeronautics. Airplanes 29-15256 
“A practical instruction and reference work 
on aviation and allied subjects, including theory 
of flight, details of airplane construction, air- 
plane engines, rigging, instruments, weather 
forecasting, aerial navigation, stunts, how to 
learn fiying, parachutes, air commerce regu- 
lations and a dictionary of aviation words and 
terms, written in plain understandable Eng- 
lish.’’—Subtitle 


Booklist 26:191 F ‘30 
N Y New Tech Bks 14:51 O °29 


800 Literature 


MANTLE, BURNS, ed. Best plays of 1928-29; 
and, The year book of the drama in America. 
537p il $3 Dodd 

808.2 Drama—Collections. Theater—Year- 

books (20-21432) 

As in former years the book gives chapters 
on the seasons in New York, Chicago, 
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MANTLE, BURNS—Continued 
Francisco and Southern California. The ten 
plays excerpted are: Street scene; Journey's 
end; Wings over Big oo B. ; The front 
page; Let us be ttle poceees; 
Gypsy; and The ki om of God. The play 
produced in New Yo June 15, 1928-June is. 
1929 are listed with casts of ers an 
short synopses for each. There is a statistical 
summary, a list of birth places and birth dates 
of prominent actors and a necrology. 


Booklist 26:150 Ja ‘30 


“It is no doubt gratifying to find so ha 
percentage of our most worthy plays e in 


America, but alas! the ther, are 
- .& Arey 4 impressive lot. ‘Journey’s End’ and 
Scene’ are im ive. ings Over 


Burop. * strives hard to The rest are tty 
_— to represent ‘the best our theater 
could do fy entire season.”” W. P. Eaton 
— + Books pl4 F 2 '30 a 
morenas v% a Han 
Y World pill D 7 "29 230w 
~ Louis 28:49 F '30 


900 History 


VAN DOREN mA Ps Autobiography of 
America, 7137p $5 


973 United cnamostbaien. United States 
ene: United States—Social life and 
customs 29-28791 


‘In this compilation by Mr. Van Doren we 
have a praiseworthy effort to knit together 
from many original narratives a more or less 
connected history of ———— FM at least in 
some of its most ae from the 
landing of John fy twentieth cen- 
tried to find men and women 
in important times and places who have de- 
scribed their experiences in such a way that 
an interesting and continuous veg A would 
emerge when their tales were fitted together. 
Of these selections he has given us seventy- 
four, beginning with John Smith and William 
Bradfo and ending with Brand Whitl = —_ 
Jack London. really outstandi 7 = 
of the American record was slight ay 
there is no politics, or almost none, and 
seonany little ot fighting and war.’’—Sat R of 





Booklist 26:154 Ja °30 


“Mr. Van Doren introduces his witnesses 
and then lets them alone. oy is no attempt 
to establish a ‘psychologic significance’ for 
them, thank God, or to ey that they meant 
anything in particular. ey lived and saw and, 
except for Brand Whitlock and Hamlin Garland, 
they are now comfortably oblivious of what the 
American comedy came to in the end. I admit 
that they charm me."’ Thomas Beer 

+ Books p3 D 22 29. 138 1350w 
N Y Times p43 D 1 '29 180w 
St Louis 28:51 F '30 


“The volume should not only entertain and 
instruct a many people in itself, but 
should stimulate some of em to find and 
read entire volumes here indicated. In fact, 
for many readers that should be its highest 
utilf . . As Mr. Van Doren says, he has 
comp led an ewes of America; other 
men, using a list of largely different, 
might easily compile oe It is useless to 
debate the value of this or that selection, or 
to suggest substitutions. A more intelli 
stimulating, and uniformly readable set of ex- 
cerpts could certainly not be found.”’ Allan 


ns 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:772 Mr 1 °30 1600w 
“By adroitly ooing material that pictures 
an cuveomnent, Mr Van Doren attains a certain 
colorful uniformity that could not be extracted 


from summarized bio; es. - As a collec- 
tion of ‘collateral on American devel- 
opment the volume has some value. As a com- 
te narrative, it is not altogether successful. 
Yet there is no Sones Lad —e of most 
of the chapters, brief though a 
+ — Springf'd PRepublican p10 Ja 30 '30 230w 


910 Geography and Travel 


HENDERSON, HELEN WESTON. Cathedrals 
of France. 256p il $3 Houghton 
914.4 Cathedrals—France. France—Descrip- 
tion and travel (29-21896] 
A guidebook for the tourist, describing the 
chief points of architectural and historic in- 
terest of the most famous French cathedrals 
and several of the lesser known churches. 





Booklist 26:65 N °29 


“To Cathedrals of France the author brings 
experience and wide reading. There is a fund 
of sound information, admirably digested and 
rocenees, Of the one-hundred-and-fifty cathe- 
drals Sin & some twenty are described in 
detail. * B. Maurice 
oa Sinken 70 mxxvilt O '29 400w 

“Not alone the t cathedrals—such as 
those of Amiens, uvais, Reims, Chartres 
and Bourges—but a score of the less celebrated, 
though scarcely less ime, itp churches are 
described in a rings into one 
book of orerens size all tha ench trav- 
eler is likely to require in the “=a of description 
and historical comment.’’ 

‘+ Books p10 D 8 °29 100w 

“Miss Henderson has remembered all through 
her book that a cathedral is not a museum or 
a show-room, but a place into which ple 
go to meditate or to pray. Consequently she 
never descends to the kind of chatter that is 
so tiresome in a euide-book. Her surprise on 
entering Albi Cathedral is genuine surprise. 
She is not obsessed with what she has read, 
or with what she has been told to think, but 
is making a discovery for herself. Also her 
writing is free from a. other pest of the 
guide- k—sham rhet 

+ Sat R 147: 12 Te s °29 380w 

“Her great merit is that she tells you how 
to get at them—uncertainty about which has 
done more to encourage ignorance on the sub- 
= than any other cause. In the first place 

iss Henderson gives a clear map, in the form 
of an end-paper, showin a eee towns only 
and their railway conn 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p634 Ag 15 
"29 250w 
Wis Lib Bul 25:410 D ’29 


MAGOFFIN, RALPH VAN _ DEMAN, and 
DAVIS, EMILY CLEVELAND. Magic spades; 
the romance of archaeology. 348p il $5 Holt 


913 Archeology 29-30700 


Presenting, in a style with a human-interest 

ape the romantic adventure of the archeol- 

‘the authors of this volume outline the 

= important archeological achievements in 

Europe, the Orient, and America, with illustra- 

tions of rare discoveries made in recent investi- 
gations. 





Booklist 26:199 F °30 
Pa a Png oy of reading Magic Spades is en- 
excellently reproduced and care- 
fail COO ed illustrations. The value of the vol- 
wane increased by the inclusion of a list 


ing the name and nature of recent archaeolog- 
ical findings and the museums, throughout the 
world, in which Lf may be seen.”’ 
+ Bookm 70: F ‘30 170w 
“The authors have both set themselves the 
goal of making painless reading of archeology, 
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but they have attained their ends somewhat 
differently. Miss Davis’s sections are competent, 
varying from the rather thin account of the 
Mound Builders in a field where adequate sci- 
entific summaries are lacking, to the very ge 
popular account of the Southwest, where d- 
der’s survey could be relied upon... 
Mago has attained his object by a more an- 
ecdotal method. He incorporates a great deal 
of factual material, all of which, in the Iinter- 
ests of easy reading, he presents in unsystem- 
atic fashion.”’ 
+ Books pl0 Mr 2 °30 230w 


Cleveland Open Shelf pl48 D ‘29 


“A popular account of recent great archae- 
ological finds in Egypt, Greece, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor and elsewhere, well presented (it 
we discount a slight tendency on the authors 
part to pun and wisecrack).’’ W. R. Brooks 

+ — Outlook 153:548 D 4 °29 60w 

“The book is thoroughly popular in style; in 
fact, it appears to suffer at times from an at- 
tempt to make it lively, but it is vivid and car- 
ries the reader along swiftly and sometimes 
breathlessly. . . The most vulnerable point in 
this part of the book lies in the puns and cap- 
tions."" M. H. Swindler 

+ — Sat R of Lit 6:560 D 14 '29 1050w 


Professor 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, and ROOSEVELT, 
KERMIT. Trailing the giant panda. 278p il 
$3.50 (16s) Scribner 

915.1 Yunnan, China (province)—Descrip- 
tion and travel. Szechwan, China—Descrip- 
tion and travel. Hunting—China 29-23712 
In behalf of the Field Museum of Chicago, 

Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt made this ex- 
pedition to the Chinese-Thibetan borderland in 
search of the giant da, a rare animal about 
the size of a bear which had never before been 
shot by a white man. The authors describe 
the adventures, joys, hardships and final 
achievement of the chase. 





Booklist 26:156 Ja ‘30 


“There is much more to the volume than a 
mere record of a hunting expedition: it adds 
to the world’s knowledge of a strange people in 
the remote corner of the earth.”’ 

+ Books p21 F 23 ‘30 200w 
Boston Transcript p4 D 11 ‘29 550w 
Christian Century 47:115 Ja 22 '30 140w 
Cleveland Open Sheif p150 D '29 
+ Nature 124:944 D 21 '29 270w 
N Y¥ Evening Post pl@m D 28 '29 120w 
St Louis 28:51 F ’30 
Times [London] Lit Sup p20 Ja 9 ‘30 
950Ww 


WOOLLEY, CHARLES LEONARD. Ur of the 
Chaldees; a record of seven years of excava- 
tion. 210p il $2.50 Scribner [7s 6d Benn] 


913.356 Ur, Chaldaea, Mesopotamia—Antiquli- 
ties. Sumerians 


The director of the joint expedition of the 
British museum and the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia, gives 
in this book a pular account of the seven 
years of excavations and important discoveries 
on the site of Ur, the city of Abraham, which 
have disclosed evidences of a civilization more 
than five thousand year old. 





Nation and Ath 46:682 F 15 '30 600w 
“As a popular record of scientific excavation 
this book could hardly be improved upon.”’ 
+ New Statesman 34:480 Ja 18 °30 200w 
wy is a fascinating, thought-provoking 


"4 Sat R 149:242 F 22 '30 180w 
“An uncommonly attractive and informing 
account of his epoch-making discoveries during 
the last seven years. Mr. Woolley has the rare 
gift of making field archaeology as exciting as 


a detective story, and his book will stimulate 
interest in the remarkable work that is being 
done in Mesopotamia.” 

+ Spec 144:137 Ja 25 '30 100w 


B or 92 Biography 


LUDWIG, EMIL. Lincoln; tr. from the German 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. 6505p il $5 Little 
B or 92 Lincoln, Abraham 30-5062 


In a simple, homely narrative style Emil 
Ludwig develops his portrait study of Lincoln 
according to the psychographical method of 
biography writing. It is his purpose, also, to 
present the American pioneer background in 
such a way that the modern European mind 
may understand it, and therefore see more 
clearly the influence of Lincoln’s early environ- 
ment upon his character. The chief events, as 
well as many small occurrences, in the life of 
the President are presented with dramatic thor- 
oughness by the biographer. 


‘Mr. Emil Ludwig has‘ succeeded in making 
a most interesting book. It is true to the spirit 
of the subject; it portrays Lincoln in his own 
words; it is not untrue to the essentials of the 
great American Civil War. . . The book 
appears in German and English at the same 
time, the English edition being excellently done 
by Eden and Cedar Paul.”” W. B. Dodd 

+ Books pi F 9 '30 1350w 

“This is a book which the historically mind- 
ed will peruse with curiosity and interest. It 
is a story which those who want again to read 
of Lincoln in an epic will cherish with ie. 
And as Lincoln has captivated Ludwig, he has 
responded with a book of which Americans can 
well be proud.’’ S. L. Cook 
+ Boston Transcript p8 F 8 ‘30 2700w 

‘“‘When a writer of Ludwig’s technical ability 
sets out to write in the present tense he is 
sure to achieve vividness, and his ‘Lincoln’ is 
a story of large and easy charm—big, glib, en- 
gaging, unmemorable. It is ‘clever’ in the old 
American sense of the term, affable, pleasant, 
smooth, entertaining, rather than instructive, 
interesting instead of informing or absorbing. 
Superficial though it mer be, it holds surpris- 
ingly few errors considering that it comes from 
@& man unacquainted with the American scene 
- . « On the whole, Ludwig's pictures of Lin- 
coln will, no doubt, fascinate pean readers 
who are now receiving it in many translations, 
and it is sure to entertain those Americans 
who want their Lincoln served in the form of 
light summer reading.’’ Lloyd Lewis 

Tt <senee Daily Tribune pll F 8 ‘30 

w 


“Facts seem not to bother Herr Ludwig. His 
book is marred 3! many mistakes, and by the 
incorporation of long-exploded myths, the re- 
telling of which must surprise many readers. 
Even Ludwig’s sense of biographical proportion 
seems warped. It is admittedly one of the mar- 
vels of the President’s life that he grew so rap- 
idly in the less than five years of his Presiden- 
cy, attaining to — which seemed beyond 
him while he was but a provincial litician. 
Not more than a third of this new life is de- 
voted to the period between 1860 and 1865. It 
is as though one were to write a life of Sa- 
vonarola, and spend only a third of it in de- 
scribing the Reformer’s career after the fall 
of Piero de Medici.’”’ F. H. A. 

— Science Monitor pill F 21 '30 
Ww 


“Herr Ludwig is not only a master of inven- 
tion and of fate; he is a master of narration. 
You may find a score of inaccuracies in as 
many pages, but they do not keep you from 
reading on to the end. Borne on the tide of 
narrative there is a character called Lincoln, 
enough like the Lincoln we have come to know 
to make him recognizable; the tide sweeps over 
a social and political background that is vague- 
ly familiar. e are willing to pass over the 
slight but cumulative distortion of background 
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LUDWIG, EMIL—Continued 
and character in order to hear the perfectly 
self-confident story-teller to the end.’’ Allen 


Tate 
Nation 130:185 F 12 '30 1300w 


“Mr. Ludwig, beneath his appearance of the 
probing investigator, presents to us the con- 
ventional, commonplace, standardized Lincoln. 
. . Ludwig treats him as the _ school-book 
historians did thirty years ago, only under a 
mask of pretentious and unreal ychography. 
Analyzed, the paychography speedily turns into 
shreds and tatters.’’ C. A ompson 

— N Y Times p4 F 9 '30 1500w 

“It is unfortunate that this book will ageeel 
most to those who have the least knowledge 
of original Lincoln biographies and documents, 
and hence are not aware of the liberties the 
author has taken in inte ting the text. 
Others better informed are likely to judge it as 
containing too many episodes for a portrait 
study, and too few for a documented history. . . 
Whatever merits Ludwig may have as a biog- 
rapher of German authors he has still to master 
American history and to apprehend American 
character."’ Harry Hansen 

— N Y World p13 F 11 °30 950w 

“The errors range from little to big. . . There 
is an air of certitude, sureness, and even self- 
complacency about the book that is amazing.”’ 

W. Porterfield 
— Outlook 154:308 F 19 ’30 1450w 

“Mr. Ludwig has given us a simple, tradi- 
tional, easily-understood Lincoln, and has made 
him human by the play of quotation and anec- 
dote. The biography, as a result, will be en- 
tertaining and valuable to those who are just 
beginning their study of Lincoln, and absolutely 
useless to all others. . . On its rather low plane, 
Mr. Ludwig’s has distinctive merits. It possesses 
interest from start to finish. . . e use of the 
quotations from Lincoln is always good and 
often highly effective. Its greatest usefulness 
will rhaps be in Europe. While in England 
Lincoln has of recent years become well known, 
on the Continent he has been little regarded. 
Mr. Ludwig has the attention of a cosmopolitan 
audience, and in Germany particularly his ‘Lin- 
coln’ should be welcomed and studied. If he 
can awaken large numbers of European stu- 
dents to the dramatic interest and the grandeur 
of Lincoln’s career, his facile pen will have 
pectorenes one of its best services.’’ Allan Nev- 
ns 

+ — Sat R of Lit 6:731 F 15 °30 900w 


Springf’d Republican p7e F 16 '30 1350w 


OLIVER, JOHN RATHBONE. Foursquare; the 
story of a fourfold life. 305p $2.50 cmillan 


B or 92 Physicians—Correspondence, rem- 
iniscences, etc. Insanity. Medical jurispru- 
dence 29-24319 


Dr Oliver is warden of Alumni memorial hall 
of Johns Hopkins university, professor of the 
history of medicine in the University of Mary- 
land, a racticing Ss a Catholic 
priest, and a medi assistant in the courts 
of Baltimore. This autobiography describes in 
turn the four-fold activities of his life: his 
experiences with criminals and murderers in 
the courts and prisons; his patients in his 
Le a practice; his academic life; and his 
religious activities. 





Booklist 26:233 Mr °'30 


“The book is really a notable contribution to 
the humanistic point of view of life. Every 
lawyer and every judge, every doctor and every 
priest could read it to advantage. Oliver tells 
in an inimitable way, and most simply, stories 
of the lives that he has touched intimately 
in his several capacities; and no human story 
is ever uninteresting or even dull. It is an 
unusual by an unusual man.” A. 
White, M.D. 

+ Books p37 D 1 '29 470w 


“Dr. Oliver’s autobiography is a book for the 
personal shelf; one to rub shoulders with the 
other volumes which form a part of the owner's 


mind as truly as do the wey and white nerve 
structures beneath his .* W. H. C. 
-+ Boston Transcript p3 D 14 '29 500w 
“An absorbing book showing how a man can 
be as successful in four capacities as in one 
and can thereby infinitely enrich his own life 
and increase his value both to himself and to 
the community. Would that we had many more 
such ‘foursquare’ men!’’ Edwin Seaver 
+ N Y Evening Post pl2m D 21 '29 350w 


“With his religious experience of which he 
writes in his last -dozen chapters, Dr. Oliver 
deals sparingly and with delicacy, but none the 
less he creates a ignant impression of years 
of uncertainty and spiritual loneliness, ending 
at last in the content and happiness of priestly 
ministrations."’ 

+ N Y Times p9 D 22 '29 600w 
St Louis 28:52 F ‘30 


Springf’d Republican p7e F 23 '30 1000w 


RUGG, WINNIFRED KING. Unafraid; a life of 
Anne Hutchinson. 263p $3.50 Houghton 


B or 92 Hutchinson, Mrs Anne Ceou) 
-4549 
After a childhood in London, and twenty-two 
years of marriage crowned by the birth of four- 
teen children, Anne Hutchinson settled, in 1634, 
in Boston where John Cotton was preaching. 
Here she became a social and religious leader, 
holdi meetings at her home. Suspicion fell 
upon her, and when brought to trial before 
Winthrop, Dudley and Endicott, she insisted 
on describing God’s revelations to her. Banished 
and finally excommunicated from the Church, 
Mrs Hutchinson went with her children to 
Providence, Rhode Island, later removing to 
Pelham Bay, where she and nearly her entire 
family were massacred by the Indians. 





“Here is a book with a grasp of the essen- 
tial great facts of this woman's life, an under- 
standing not only of what she did, but of what 
she stood for, and these facts are reinforced 
by a keen relish of the figures of the times, 
both in the old England and the new. It is a 
model piece of Colonial history and of intuitive 
dramatic visualization.’’ S. L. Cook 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ja 25 '30 1900w 


‘Marvel of marvels, here is an author who 
dares to be sane and simple and enbiased. She 
herself asserts that in her task ‘recorded history 
has been the ide, imagination only a lantern;’ 
and the truth of that is evidence throughout 
her scholarly study of a papery erect figure, 
limned vg the muddy es and timbered 
houses of Boston 300 years ago. Admirably has 
the author kept her personal predilections sub- 
ordinate to the facts of the case.’’ M. W. 

— Science Monitor p7 F 15 °30 


“In the absence of any similar work, Winni- 
fred King Rugeg’s readable and comprehensive 
biography orms a great service to popular 
history. It is a painstaking and scholarly piece 
of re , and the material, which was diffi- 
cult in itself—scanty in places where one might 
have hoped for profusion, biased and polemic 
where one might have hoped for impartiality— 
has been ably and judiciously handled.’’ Mar- 
garet Wallace 

+N Y Evening Post pl0m F 1 ‘30 650w 


Reviewed by Herbert Gorman 
N Y Times p5 F 9 °30 1300 w 

“Bradford’s methods have been studied with 
profit by Winnifred King Rugg. But she has 
not mastered the machinery of his fine, fluent 
style. Her analysis of the motives of this Puri- 
tan woman is extremely careful and convinc- 
ing. Her recreations of scene and dialogue are 
juvenile and forced. Unafraid is an interesting, 
readable book, but not a book of any particular 
importance.”’ F. L. Robbins 

+ —Outlook 154:266 F 12 '30 300w 


“Although not altogether to be commended 
as an example of biographical writing, Mrs 
Rugeg’s volume is b and intelligent and will 
give readers a better idea of early Massachu- 
setts than most of the speechmakers will. . . 
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The author lapses into diffuseness in attempt- 
ing a popular or dramatic presentation; but the 
book will help readers to absorb something of 
the oy! of early Massachusetts.’’ 

+ — Springf’d Republican p7e F 2 '30 650w 


Fiction 


CANNON, CORNELIA JAMES (MRS WALTER 
Ls CANNON). Heirs. 309p $2.50 
ttle 


One of the chief social problems of modern 
New England life—that of the Americanization 
of incoming hordes of Europeans—is the con- 
cern of Mrs Cannon in this story of a New 
England school teacher in a New Hampshire 
mill town. Marilla Lamprey, who comes to 
Lovell to teach, marries Seth Walton, owner of 
the mills. She early recognizes the conflict 
between native, impoverished New England 
stock and the Polish newcomers who buy up the 
farms and in addition keep the mills going. 
Marilla’s personal experiences are unfolded 
thruout against this background. 





“Lack of verbosity, a thorough grasp of her 
subject and a forthright method of narration 
make of Mrs. Cannon's second book a story to 
remember.’ H. F. McDade 

+ Boston Transcript p3 F 8 '30 2050w 

‘‘Perhaps the social problem overshadows the 
human problem in the book. This would be a 
defect if it were not that the particular social 
problem in question happens to be a very human 
problem, too.” , 
— Science Monitor p7 F 8 ’30 
800w 


“As an honest statement of what is happen- 
ing to New England and why, ‘Heirs’ is a 
sound contribution to sociology. . . Only if 
‘Heirs’ is considered as a novel can it be dis- 
missed as obvious and banal; as argument and 
proof of the cause and cure for New England's 
sterility, it is unanswerably accurate.” 

+ N Y Times p7 F 16 '30 500w 


Outlook 154:426 Mr 12 '30 220w 


ROBERTS, ELIZABETH MADOX. Great 
meadow. 338p $2.50 Viking press 


Fusing the art of poetry with her prose, and 
the art of the weaver of tapestries with her 
character portraiture, Miss Roberts, as in ‘““The 
time of man,’ works again with native Ken- 
tucky types. “The great meadow” tells the 
heroic story of early pioneer life. Berk Jarvis 
and his wife Diony are members of.a pilgrim- 
age from Virginia into the wild, new land sur- 
rounding the stockade at Harrod’s fort in Ken- 
tucky—the “great meadow.’ These pioneer 
homebuilders suffer Indian attack, even torture 
and death at the hands of the red men; they 
know all the vicissitudes of hunger and the 
most primitive conditions of life. Diony, as 
a type of the pioneer woman, bears her child, 
marries again when convinced that Berk is 
dead, and on his return is forced to make, 
according to primitive law, a choice between 
him and her new husband and baby. This, 
the external action of the novel, is less com- 
pelling in significance than the mental and 
spiritual reactions of the characters to their 
environment and to each other. 





“Here again is the Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
of ‘The Time of Man,’ drawing in epic strokes 
the people of her native Kentucky. .. ‘The 
Great Meadow’ is strong and stirring poetry.” 
Mary Ross 

+ Books pl Mr 2 '30 1150w 

“There is no question about the epic beauty 
of ‘The Great Meadow.’ It is like one of those 
large ge tapestries that take one so by 
the spirit back into the days of their weaving. 
It has color and majesty and beauty caught 
forever. . . It is a fine, a beautiful, a noble 
piece of work.”” Fanny Butcher : 

—o Dally Tribune pi3 Mr 8 °30 
iw 


“Miss Roberts tells [the story] bravely, in 
rich detail, with insight, with tenderness, with 
a kind of slow candor that’ is very comforting 
in a day of books that tell their tale too swift- 
ly. She never raises her voice. If Miss 
Roberts has a serious fault, it is an evenness 
of tempo that descends sometimes to monotony. 
She gives herself so unreservedly to under- 
statement as to lose often the force of her 
remarks.’’ Dorothy Van Doren 

+ — Nation 130:300 Mr 12 '30 900w 

“Working in material that is native to the 
core, master of a style perfect for the uses to 
which it is put, Elizabeth Madox Roberts is 
giving to her work a universal value. For no 
writer of prose fiction in America does the 
future seem to hold less of uncertainty.’’ J. D. 


+N Y Times pl Mr 2 '30 1500w 
“The Great Meadow has a double virtue. It 
may be read as the finest type of historical 
novel, vividly dependent upon action, setting 
and character; powerful in sentiment; dramatic 
in quality; richly colored; and written in a 
style deep and sensuous a3 warm grass; then 
it may be read as a woman it’s revery upon 
the past of her people, a lovely sing-song chant 
upon the old theme of the pioneer woman's 
life. All the qualities of her earlier books are 
heightened in this novel by the flowing sweep 
of the magnificent story.’’ F. L. Robbins 
-+- Outlook 154:386 Mr 5 °30 500w 


ROLVAAG, OLE EDVART. Pure gold; English 
text by Sivert Erdahl and the author. 346p 
$2.50 Harper 

30-4299 


Louis and Lizzie Houghlum were ambitious 
to make their farm land in Minnesota pay 
well. They worked hard, were happy in their 
work, and prospered. Then one y Louis 
brought home, as a present for his wife, a 
shining ten-dollar gold piece. From this small 
beginning the couple’s lust for gold grew, and 
like misers they hoarded gold pieces, secreting 
them in various hiding places about the house 
and barn. Finally, grown completely apart 
from each other, they divided their wealth, 
sold the farm at a high price following the 
war, and moved to town. Having no means 
of adding to their thousands, and no other 
emotional outlet, insanity, coupled with star- 
vation, gradually brought the two to lonely and 
sordid death. 


“ ‘Pure Gold’ is a tenser and a tighter book 
than the two preceding novels by O. E. Rol- 
vaag. It is frankly a te’ in morbid psy- 
chology, werful because it is so concrete 
and sure in its progression; fascinating as the 
destruction of Louis and Lizzie creeps on as 
inevitably as the embrace of a boa constric- 
tor. By reason of these same qualities it is 
far from ‘pleasant.’ ’’ Mary Ross 
Books p6 F 9 °30 650w 


Reviewed by F. T. Marsh 
Nation 130:273 Mr 5 °30 230w 

“Future writers on Norwegian national liter- 
ature will be obliged to consider the Nor- 
wegian novel as tten in America by O. EB. 
Rélvaag. And students of American literature 
will be under like compulsion when discussing 
the novel of the West. And ‘Pure Gold,’ al- 
though it is lacking in the epic quality which 
enhanced the impressiveness of ‘Giants in the 
Earth,’ will claim its share of attention. In 
the meantime those whose interest in fiction is 
confined to the satisfaction of the moment may 
rest assured that here is a sto firm in its 
grasp, deep in its analysis, vividly unfolded 
and carried to a climax that is as humanly 
ironic as it is dramatically bold.’’ Percy Hutchi- 


son 
+ N Y Times p9 F 9 '30 850w 


Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World p10m F 9 °30 850w 
“Professor Rédlvaag, one of the most interest- 
ing literary phenomena of our day, progresses 
unerringly toward his objective. Like many of 
the great Scandinavians, Rélvaag has genuine 
moral force and he has also that understanding 
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APLVAAS. © OLE BOVART~-Continued 
lives ed close to the soil, which is the 


essence of us.”’ 
F 12 '30 350w 


Hamsun’s 
+ Outlook 154:2 
ba gas THORNTON NIVEN. Woman of An- 
dros. 162p $2.50 Boni $0-seee 


This short novel is based upon the theme of 

e An a comedy by Terence. The woman 
of Andros Chrysis, a Greek a who has 
established he f on the island of Brynos and 
SS about her = young men of the neigh- 

rhood, charming them all by her beaut — 
wisdom. The eer, turns on the love of 

hilus, a merchant of the island, “ier 
a F sister of Chrysis, and the testing of 
that love thru bereavement. 


“*The Woman of Andros’ is first and last a 
work of art, conscious, skilful, exacting, lucid, 
and peeeel. As Mr. Wilder did not in the least 
hesitate to throw away as much of,the ‘An- 
dria’ as did not fit his se, so he has not 
hesitated to add whatever he chose from what- 
ever other sources of observation or reflection. 
He has shaped all his materials to his own de- 
sign, touched them all with his own colors, set 
them all to own music. He has so far sac- 
rificed bulk to s ficance that his story may 
seem some t to rough or greedy tastes. 
He has refined his action and his language to 
match his own delicate tastes, and has slowed 
the movement to —_—_ own deliberate 
temper.’’ Carl Van Dore 

+ Books pl F 23 "30 850w 

“Technically as = Ae s ay A this novel 
is an advance over “ he same har- 
monious limpidity Be A. on the pot brilliant 
insight and sympathetic irony are evident; but 
there is no trace, as there still was occasionally 
in “The Bridge,’ of virtuosity for its own sake.”’ 
Norman Fitts 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Mr 8 '30 1900w 

“"The Woman of Andros’ is as oo sl 
beautiful, as self-sufficient, as com 
much of the seed of beauty which reeds tn in ‘each 
beholder whatever of art and philosophy his 
soul has the substance to nourish as any ex- 
quisite fragment of Greek sculpture. It is not 
what the ters say or what Mr. Wilder 
thin that makes “The Woman of Andros’ a 

— = beauty. . It is what the words generate 
Ae. 4 own spirit that x --" a, a 

-wF . piece of work.’’ Fanny 
+Chicago Daily Tribune pli * e “$0 “T00w 


“It is written with scrupulous care; there 
are passages of genuine beauty in it, and flash- 
es of ? what I suspect ore real insight and wis- 
Som: there are @ ng characters, like the 
father of Simo, and the atmosphere is sus- 
tained with t skill. But somehow the novel 
leaves me The situations seem to me pa- 
ed, ,~ plot shopworn, and at no 

. book was I able to lose 

“~ » the by of being a fine 


“All things conatiecadl ‘The Woman of An 

dros’ is the best book we have had from hie ” 
+N Y Times p4 F 23 '30 1450w 

“Viewing this work from all sides, I believe 
Mr. Wilder’s writing makes for a better appre- 
ciation of literature pan manners, of 
which we have had v little in the last dec- 
ade. His fine feeling e, his urbanity, 
his restraint, are a wetseme terlude amid the 
noise and confusion of countless experiments. 
His wie stirs the sense of aesthetic pleas- 
ure, and that is no mean sapevement in a day 
of cheap oe tee my ava ansen 

+ N Y World pl2 21 °30 1100w 

“The Woman of Andros is rich in pleasure- 
giving qualities, but it prompts no fresh com- 
ment upon Wilder’s style or content. He seems 
likely to occupy about the same i. + in Amer- 
ican literature that Pater os > English. His 
prose ~ pure, i bi metrical ~ = - than 
r mic and mark kaa ge - ae 
of the right word. His eet A 
He loves the good because he ay Ray to 


endure evil or the consequence of evil.’’ F. L. 
Robbins 
-+ Outlook 154:348 F 26 30 550w 

“‘*The Woman of Andros’ is the quiet, per- 
ee finished meditation phi a aight A in lit- 
erature, bookish, philosophic, n nar- 
rative, and yet touched with a fire of beauty, 
and raised a a fine i tion into an under- 
standing t - more esthetic and intel- 
lectual. tet is less varied and less picturesque 
than ‘The Bridge,’ but less of a tour de force 
and more nearly an authentic rendering of 
first-hand emotion. It will not be so popular, 
but it will be as much ooyeeres. Best of all, 
to the critic, its success, though in a modest 

kind, is nevertheless proof t scholarship 
and care for style and thought and the re- 
finement of emotion are once again to have 
value in our sonnet. i though so vigor- 
ous American literature.’’ 8. Canby 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:771 Sir 1 °30 1460w 


Children’s Books 


REED, Wit. Anes MAXWELL. Earth for Sam; 
the sto mountains, rivers, dinosaurs and 
men. 390p “1 $3.50 Harcourt 

550 Earth. Geol —Juvenile 
Paleontology—Juvenile literature 


A child's 


literature. 
30-2497 


uture. The book was written by a former 
professor of astronomy at Harvard, for his 
nine-year-old nephew. 


“Had the book been as carefully prepared 
with respect to what children naturally won- 
der about the earth and have the capacity to 
assimilate as it has been in relation to the 
logical sequence of geologic periods “The Earth 
for Sam’ would, I think, take a unique and 
enviable place among books for children of 
ten years old and younger. As it stands, it is 
not always intelligible or acceptable. . . Mr. 
Reed has written a book from which an older 
reader will derive a considerable amount of 
accurate ae eae ded he is not bored 
by _the oie. “a C. Moore 

— + Books oi Ja 19 '30 1250w 
Boston Transcript p4 F 15 '30 300w 

“Artists, working with the material provided 
of, Re oy have made imaginative pictures 

how e past would have looked had an 

ist been there to nt a landscape or de nad 
the doings of vrehistoric people. Many of 
are reproduced omese © ngs Photographic illus~ 
trations. The text is also 7? umorous 
comment in line ty — 1 Mosely 
which eee he = wae Altogether = 
excellent older."’ R. 

5 cheitian Science Monitor pli F 21 30 


sidileala is o, be material in this field that 
can be used with children that it seems rather 
ungrateful to criticize in any degree such an 
accurate and valuable book. One cannot help 
but wish, however, that the author had had 
more trust in children’s genuine interest in the 
topics of which he had not felt 
that it was necessary to write down to them. 
. Since the author is serious in his desire 
ut real knowl within the reach of 
ren it seems to s reviewer that the face- 
ee line drawings of Mr. Moseley strike a 
g note, clever and amusing as they are 
eens 
— +N Y Times pl9 F 2 '30 300w 
“An interestingly written and exceptionally 
well illustrated story of the earth, from the 
en of life to the dawn of history. So 
rs) te simplifications of science for 
chile ren talk down to their young readers that 
it is a pleasure to find one which doesn’t."’ W. 


R. Brooks 
+ Outlook 154:189 Ja 29 ‘30 100w 

















